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THE 
spoORY OF FATHER NICHOLAS. 





s warme contre Iwi que le fruit de son crime. —C 2esiLLon. 





Iv was at a small town in Brittany, in 
which there was a convent of Benedic- 
tines, where particular circumstances had 
induced me to take up my residence for 
a few. weeks. They had some pictures 
which strangers used to visit. I went 
with a party whose purpose was to look 
at them : mine in such places is rather to 
look At men. If in the world we behold 
the shifting scene which prompts obser- 
vation, we see in such secluded societies 
a sort of still life, which nourishes| 
thought, which gives subject for medi- 
tation. 1 confess, however, | have often 
been disappointed ; | have seen a group 
of faces under their cowls, on which spe- 
culation could build nothing ; mere com- 
mon-place countenances, which might 
have equally well belonged to a corpo- 
ration of bakers or butchers. Most of 
those in the convent I now visited were} 
of that kind: one, however, was of a very 
superior order; that of a monk, who 
kaeeled at a distance from the altar, 

a Gothic wiadow, throagh the pai 
es of which a gleamy light touche 
his forehead, and threw a dark Rem- 
brandt shade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impossi-| 
ble not to take notice of him. He looked 
up, involuntarily, no doubt, to a picture 
of our Saviour bearing his cross, The 
similarity of the attitade, and the quiet 
resignation of the two countenances, 
formed a resemblance that could not but 
strike every one. “ It is Father Nicho- 
las,” whispered our conductor, “* who is 
ef all the brotherhood the most rigid to 
himself, and the kindest to other men. 
l'o the distressed, to the sick, and to the 
dying, he is always ready to administer 
assistance and consolation. Nobody ever 
told him a misfortune in which he did 
not take an iuterest ; or request good of- 
fices which he refused to grant: yet the 
austerity and mortification of his own 
life are beyond the strictest rules of his 
order ; and it is only from what he does 
for others that one supposes him to feel 
my touch of humanity.” The subject 
seemed to make our informer eloquent. 
{ was young, curious, enthusiastic ; it 
‘unk into my heart, and I could not rest 
till I was made acquainted with Father 
Nicholas, Whether from the power of 
ihe introduction | procured, from his own 
benevolence, or from my deportment, 
the good man looked on me with the com- 
placency ofa parent. “ It is not usual,” 
said he, “* my son, for people at your age 
to solicit acquaintance like mine. To 
vou the world is in its prime ; why should 
you anticipate its decay? Gaiety and 
cheerfulness spring up around you ; why 
should you seek out the abodes of melan- 
choly and of wo? Yet though dead to 


‘he pleasures, 1 am not insensible to the! 


charities of life. I feel your kindness, 


| the meltings of piety, but the wringings 
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He perceived my turn for letters, and 
showed me some curious MSS, and some 
scarce books, which belonged to their 
convent ; these were not the communi- 
cations I sought ; accident gave me an 
opportunity of obtaining the knowledge 
l valued more, the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas, the story of his sorrows, the 
cause of his austerities. 

One evening when | entered bis cell, 
after knocking at the door without being 
heard, | perceived him kneeling before 
a crucifix, to which was affixed a small 
icture, which | took to be that of the 
lessed Virgin. 1 stood behind him, un- 
certain whether | should wait the close 
of his devotional exercise, or retire un- 
perceived as | came. His face was co- 
vered with his hand, and I heard his 
stifled groans. A mixture of compassion 
and of curiosity fixed me to my place. 
He took his hands from his eyes with a 
uickened movement, as if a had 
iorced them thence : he laid hold of the 
icture, which he kissed twice, pressed 
it to his bosom ; and then gazing on it 
earnestly, burst into tears.. After a few 
moments, he clasped his hands together, 
threw a look up to heaven, and mutter- 
ing some words which I could not hear, 
drew a deep sigh, which seemed to close 
the acceunt of his sorrows for the time, 
and rising from his knees, discovered me. 
I was ashamed of my situation, and stam- 
mered out some apology for my uninten- 
tional interruption of his devotions. 
* Alas!” said he, ‘ be not deceived ; 
' are not the tears of devotion ; 





ofremorse. Perhaps, young man, it wy 
vip thee to be told the story of my suf- 
ferings and of my sins : ingenuous as thy 
nature seems, it may be exposed to temp- 
tations like mine ; it may be the victim 
of laudable feelings perverted, of virtue 
betrayed, of false honour, and mistaken 
shame.” 
“« My name is St. Hubert; my family 
ancient and respectable, though its do- 
mains, from various untoward events, 
had been contracted much within their 
former extent. 1 lost my father before 
I knew the misfortune of losing him ; and 
the indulgence of my mother, who con- 
tinued a widow, made up in the estima- 
tion of a young man, for any want of that 
protection or of guidance which another 
parent might have afforded. After hav- 
ing passed with applause through the or- 
dinary studies which the capital of our 
province allowed an opportunity of ac- 
quiring, my mother sent me to Paris, 
along with the son of a neighbouring fa- 
mily, who, though of less honourable de- 
scent, was much richer than ours. Young 
Delaserre (that was my companion’s 
name) was intended for the army: me, 
from particular circumstances, which 
promised success in that line, my mother 
and her friends had destined for the long 
robe, and had agreed for the purchase of 
a charge for me when | should be quali- 
fied for it. Delaserre had a sovereign 
contempt for any profession bat that of 
, and took every opportunity of in- 
spiring me with the same sentiments. In 
the capital I had this prejudice every day 
more, and more confirmed. The fiersé of 
every man who had served, the insolent; 
superiority he claimed over his fellow- 
citizens, ed my ambition, and awed 
my bashfulness. From nature I had that 


—— 
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not. stand against the ridicule even of 
much inferior men. Ignorance would 
often confound me in matters of which I 
was perfectly well informed, from his su- 
perior effrontery ; and the best cstablish- 
ed ries 9 of my mind would some- 
times yield to the impudence of assuming 
sophistry, or of unblushing vice. To the 
profession which my relations had mark- 
ed out for me, attention, diligence, and 
sober manners were naturally attached ; 
having once set down that profession as 
humiliating, | concluded its attendant 
qualities to be equally cishonourable. 1 
was ashamed of virtues to which | was 
naturally inclined, a bully in vices which 
I hated and despised. Delaserre enjoyed 
my apostacy from innocence as a victory 
he had gained. At school he was much 
my ioferior, and I attained every mark 
of distinction to which he had aspired in 
vain. In Paris he triumphed in his turn : 
his superior wealth enabled him to com- 
mand the appearances of superior dignity 
and show ; the cockade in his hat inspir- 
ped a confidence which my situation did 
not allow ; and, bold as he was in dissi- 
pation and debauchery, he led me as an 
inferior whom be had taught the art of| 
living, whom he had first trained to in- 
dependence and to manhood. My mo- 
ther’s ill-judged kindness supplied me 
with the means of those pleasures which 
my companions induced me to share, if 
pleasures they might be called; which | 
often partook with uneasiness, and re- 
flected on with remorse. Sometimes,| 
thouzh but. too seldom, 1 was as much 
a hypocrite on the other side ; I was self- 
denied, beneficent, and virtuous by stealth; 
while the time and money which | had so 
employed, I boasted to my companions of} 
having spent in debauchery, in riot, and 
in vice. 

The habits of life, however, into which 
I had been led, began by degrees to blunt 
7 natural feelings of rectitude, and to 
take from vice the restraints of couscience. 
But the dangerous connexion | had form- 
ed was broken off by the accident of De- 
laserre’s receiving orders to jein his regi - 
ment, then quartered at Dunkirk, At his 
desire, | gave him the convoy as far as to 
a relation’s house in Picardy, where he 
was to spend a day or two in his way. 
‘** | will introduce you,” said he, m a 
tone of pleasantry, ‘‘ because you will be 
a favourite ; my cousin Santonges is as 
sober and precise as you were when | 
first found you.” The gocd man whom 
he thus characterized, possessed indeed 
all those virtues of which the ridicule of 
Delaserretad sometimes made me asham- 
ed, but which it had never made me en- 
tirely cease to revere. In his family | 
regained the station which, in our dissi- 
pated society aff Paris, | had lost. His 
example encouraged and his precepts for- 
tified my natural di-position to goodness ; 
but his daughter, Emilia de Santonges, 
was a more interesting ‘assistant to it. 
After my experience of the few of her 
sex with whom we were acquainted in 
town, the native beauty, the unaffected 
manners of Emilia, were infinitely attrac- 
tive. Delaserre, however, found them 
insipid and tiresome. He left his kins- 
man’s the third morning after his arrival, 
promising, as soon as his*regiment should 
be reviewed, to meet me i is. ‘* Ex- 
ceptin Paris,”’ said he, “* we exist merely, 
but do not live.” 1 found it very differ- 








one wish for an opportunity te requite it.” 


extreme sensibility of shame, which could 


vent. lived but in the presence of Emilia 








Vou, I. 


de Santonges. But why should | recall 
those days of purest felicity, or think ot 
what my Emilia was? For not long after 
she was mine, In the winter they came 
to Paris, on account of her father’s health, 
which was then rapidly on the decline. 
1 tended him with that assiduity which 
was due to his friendship, which the com- 
pany of Emilia made more.an indulgence 
than a duty. Our cares, and the skill ef 
his physicians, were fruitless. He died, 
and left his daughter to my friendship. It 





was then that I first dared to hope for her 
love ; that over the grave of her father 
1 mingled my tears with Emilia’s, and 
tremblingly ventured to ask, if she thought 
me worthy of comforting her sorrows ? 
Emilia was too innocent for disguise, too 
honest for affeetation. She gave her hand 
to my virtues (for I then was virtuous, ) 
to reward at the same time and to confirm 
them. We retired to Santonges, where 
we enjoyed as much felicity as perhaps 
the lot of humanity will allow. aly Emi- 
lia’s merit was equal to her happiness ; 
and I may say without vanity, since it is 
now my shame, that the since wretched 
St. Hubert was then thought to deserve 
the blessings he enjoyed. 

In this state of peaceful felicity we had 
lived something more than a year, when 
my Emilia found herself with child. On 
that occasion my anxiety was such as a 
husband who doats upon his wife may be 
supposed to feel. In consequence of that 
anxiety, 1 proposed our removing for 
jsome weeks to Paris, where she might 
have abler assistance than our province 
could afford in those moments of danger 
which she soon expected. To this she 
objected with earnestness, from a variety 
of motives, but most of my neighbours 
applauded my resolution ; and one, who 
was the nephew of a farmer-general, and 
had purchased the estate on which his 
fsther had been a tenant, told me, the 
danger from their cotntry accoucheurs 
was such, that nobody who could afford 
fo go to Paris would thimk of trusting 
them. I was a little tender on the re- 
proach ef poverty, and absolutely deter- 
mined for the journey. To induce my 
wife’s consent, | had another pretext, 
being left executor to a friend whe had 
died in Paris, and had effects remaining 
there. Emilia at last consented, and we 
removed to town accordingly. 

For some time I scarcely ever left our 
hotel ; it was the same at which Emilia 
and her father had lodged when he came 
to Paris to die, and leave her to my love. 
The recollection of those scenes, tender 
and interesting as they were, spread a 
sort of melancholy indulgence over our 
mutual society, by which the company oi 
any third person could scarcely be brook- 
ed. My wife had some of those sad pre- 
sages which women of her sensibility 
often feelin the condition she was then 
in. All my attention and solicitucde were 
excited to combat her fears. ‘ | shall 
not live,’ she would say, “ to revisit 
Santonges : but my Henry will think ot 
me there. In those woeds in which we 
have so often walked, by that brook ta 
the fall of which we-have listened toge- 
ther, and felt iu silence what language, a: 
least what mine, my love, could no 
speak,” — 

The good father was overpowered by 
the tenderness of the images that rushed 
upon his mind, and tears for a moment 











‘choked his utterance. After a chort 



























































































space he began, with a voice faltering 
and weak :— 

«* Pardon the emotion that stopped my 
recital. You pity me; but it is not al- 


ways that my tears are of so gentle a kind ;||\dow’s name,) smiling to the colonel, ask- 


the images her speech recalled softened 
my feelings into sorrow ; but I am not 
worthy of them.—Hear the confession of 
my remorse. = 

The anxiety of my Emilia was at last 
dissipated by her safe delivery of a boy ; 
and on this object of a new kind of ten- 
derness we gazed with inexpressible de- 
light. Emilia suckled the infant herself, 
as well from the idea of duty and of plea- 
sure in tending it, as from the difficulty 
of finding in Paris a nurse to be trusted. 
We proposed returning to the country as 
soonas the re-establishment of herstrength 
would permit: meantime, during her 
hours of rest, I generally went out to 
finish the business which the trust of my 
deceased friend had devolved upon me. 

In passing through the Thuilleries, in 
one of those walks, i met my old com- 
panion Delaserre. He embraced me 
with a degree ef warmth which | scarce 
expected from my knowledge of his <lis- 
position, or the length of time for which 
our correspondence had been broken eff. 
He had heard, he said, accidentally, of 
my being in town, but had sought me 
for several days in vain. In truth, he 
was of all men one whom I was the most 
afraid of meeting. I had heard in the 
country of his unbounded dissipation’ and 








with the most cordial good humour. 
Madame de Trenville (that was the wi- 


ed him to take his revenge at her house, 
and said, with an air of equal modesty 
and frankness, that as I had been the part- 
ner of her success, she hoped for the ho- 
nour of my company, to take the chance 
of sharing a less favourable fortune. 

At first my wife had expressed her sa- 
tisfaction at my finding amusement in so- 
ciety, to relieve the duty of attending 
her. But when my absence grew very 
frequent, as indeed I was almost every 
day at Madame de Trenville’s, though her 
words continued the same, she could not 
help expressing by her countenance her 
dissatisfaction at my absence. 1 perceiv- 
ed this at first with tenderness only, and 
next evening excused myself from keep- 
ing my engagement. But | found my 
wife’s company not what it used to be ; 
thoughtful, but afraid to trust one ano- 
ther with our thoughts, Emilia showed 
her uneasiness in her looks, and | cover- 
ed mine but ill with an assumed gaiety of 
appearance. 

The day following, Delaserre called, 
and saw Emilia for the first time. He! 
rallied me gently for breaking my last} 
night’s appointment, and told me of ano- 
ther which he had made for me, which 
my wife insisted on my keeping. Her 
cousin applauded her conduct, and joked 





extravagance ; and there were some sto- 
ries to his prejudice which were only not 
believed, from an unwillingness to believe 
them in people whom the corruptions of 
. the world had not familiarized to baseness ; 
yet I fonnd he still possessed a kind of su- 
periority over my mind, which | was glad 
to excuse, by forcing myself to think him 
less unworthy than he was reported. Af- 
ter a variety of inquiries, and expressing 
his cordial satisfaction at the present hap- 
piness | enjoyed, he pressed me to spend 
that evening with him so earnestly, that 
though I had made it a sort of rule to be 
at home, | was ashamed to offer am apolo- 
gy, and agreed to meet him at the hour 
he appointed. 
Our company consisted only of Dela-| 
serre himself, and two other officers, one 
a good deal older than any of us, who had 
the cross of St. Louis, and the rank of 
colonel, whom [| thought the most agree- 
able man I had ever met with. The un- 
willingness with which I had left home, 


jon the good government of wives. Be- 
|fore | went out in the evening, | came 
to wish Emilia good night. | thought I 


perceived a tear on her cheek, and would 


uneasy at our success, and we parted||Her mind was too pure for suspicion or 


for jealousy. It was easy even for a no- 
vice in falsehood, like me, to deceive her. 
But i had an able assistant in Delaserre, 
who now resumed the ascendancy over 
me he had formerly possessed, but with 
an attraction more powerful, from the in- 
faiuated attachment which my vanity and 
weakness, as much as her art and beauty, 
had made me conceive for Madame de 
Trenville. 

It happened, that just at this time, a 
young man arrived from our province, 
and brought letters for Emilia from a fe- 
male friend of hers in the neighbourhood 
of Santonges. He had been bred a minia- 
ture painter, and came to town for im- 
provement in his art. Emilia, who doat- 
ed on her little boy, proposed to him to 
draw his picture in the innocent attitude 
of his sleep. The young painter was 
pleased with the idea, provided she would 
allow him to paint the child in her arms. 
This was to be concealed from me, for 
the sake of surprising me with the picture 
when it should be finished. That she 
might have a better opportunity of effect- 
ing this little concealment, Emilia would 
often hear, with a sort of satisfaction, my 
engagements abroad, and encougage me 
to keep them, that the picture might ad- 
vance in my absence. 

She knew not what, during that ab- 
sence, was my employment. The slave 
of vice and of profusion, 1 was violating 
my faith to her, in the arms of the most 
artful and worthless of women, and losing 
the fortune that should have supperted 
my child and hers, to a set of cheats and 





have staid, but for the shame of not go- 
ing. The company perceived my want 
of gaiety, and Delaserre was merry on 
the occasion. Even my friend the colo- 
nel threw in a little raillery on the sub- 
ject of marriage. “Twas the first time I 
felt somewhat awkward. 

We played deeper and sat later than 
formerly ; but I was to show myself not 
afraid of my wife, and objected to nei- 
ther. 1 lost considerably, amd returned 
home mortified and chagrined. 1 saw 
Emilia next morning, whose spirits were 
not high. Methought her looks reproach- 
ed my conduct, and | was enough in the 
wrong to be angry that theydid so. De- 
laserre came to take me to his house to 
dinner. He observed as we went, that 
Emilia looked ill. ‘* Going to the coun- 





and the expectation of a very different 
sort of party where | was going, made me 
feel the present one doubly pleasant. My 
spirits, which were rather low when [) 
went, from that constraint | was prepared) 
for, rose in proportion to the pleasantry| 
around me, and the perfect ease in which 
I found myself with this old officer who 
had information, wit, sentiment, every 


thing | Yalued most, and every thing | 


least expected in a society selected by} 
se} 
Delaserre. 


to sup with him the evening after. 


The company at his house | found en-/|vivacity in it. 
livened by his sister and a friend of her’s, | upon my intention of leaving Paris ; the 
4 widow, who, though not a perfect bene) ridicule of country manners, of country 


ty, had a conntenance that impressed one 


much more in her favour that mere|lenjoyments, was kept up with infinite| 


beauty could. When silent, there was a; 
certain softness in it infinitely bewitch-| 


ing ; and when it was lightened up by the|jdame de Trenville did not join in their 
expression which her conversation gave,|imirth, and sometimes looked at me as if! 


it was equally attractive. We happened| 
to be placed next each other. 
as | was to the little gallantries of fashion- 
able life, I rather wished than hoped to| 
make myselfagreeable to her. She seemed, | 
however, interested in my attentions and, 
conversation, and in hers I found myself 
flattered at the same time and delightgd.' 
We played, against the inclination of this| 
lady and me, and we won rather more| 
than I wished. Had I been as rich as! 
Delwerre, i should have objected to the 
4 "the -* 


*puess of the sta but we were the 


it was late before we parted ;/| dinner. 
and at parting | received, not without|/and looked more beantiful than ever I 
pleasure, an invitation from the coloneljl hyd seen her. 


4 | 
Unused! merry on. 


try will re-establish her,”’ said I.—** Do 
you leave Paris ?”” said he.—** In a few 
days.”’—** Had I such motives for re- 
maining in it as you have’—‘* What mo- 
tives ?”’-—** The 
friends: but friendship is a cold word ; 
the attachment of such a woman as De 
Trenville.”’ I know not how ! looked, 
but he pressed the subject no further ; 
perhaps f was less offended than | ought 
to have been. 

We went to that lady's house after 
She was dressed most elegantly, 





The party was more nu- 
!merons than usual, and there was more} 
The conversation turned) 


opinions, of the insipidity of country 


jspirit by Delaserre, and most of the 
younger members of the company. Ma- 


attachment of suchil_ 


villains. Such was the snare that Dela- 
serre and his associates had drawn around 
me. It was covered with the appearance 
of love and generosity. De Trenville 
had art enongh to make me believe that 
she was every way the victim of her affec- 
tion for me. My first great losses at play 
she pretended to reimburse from her own 
private fortune, and then threw herself 
apon my honour, for relief from those 
distresses into which I had brought her. 
After having exhausted all the money I 
possessed, and all my credit could com- 
mand, | would have stopped short of réiin ; 
but when I thought of returning in dis- 
grace and poverty to the place I had left 
respected and happy. | had not resolution 
lenough to retreat. I took refuge in des- 
peration, mortgaged the remains of my 
estate, and staked the produce to recover 
what I had lost, or to lose myself. The 
event was such as might have been ex- 
pected. 

After the dizzy horror of my siteation 
had left me power to think, I hurried to 
Madame de Trenville’s. She gave me 
such a reception as suited one who was 
no lounger worth the deceiving. Convic- 
tion of her falsehood, and of that ruin 
to which she had been employed to lead 
me, flashed upon my mind. I left her 
with execrations, which she received with 
the coolness of hardened vice, of experi- 
enced seduction. I rushed from her house 
{ knew not whither. My steps involun- 
tarily led me home. At my own door I 
stopper, as if it had been death to enter. 
When I had shrunk back some paces, | 
turned again ; twice did I attempt to 
knock, and could not ; my heart throbbed 
with unspeakable horror, and my knees 
smote each other. It was night, and the 
street was dark and silent around me. 1 
threw myself down before the door, and 





the subject was too serious for her to be! 


sorry that I was going to the country ; 
less uneasy than vain at the preference 
that was shown me. 

I] was a coward, however, inthe wrong 
az well as in the right, and fell upon an 
expedient to sereen miyself fron a distor 


! was half ashamed and halfilife and thought tocether. 


wished some rnffian’s hand to ease me of 
At last the 
recollection of Emilia and of my infant 
boy crossed my disordered mind, and a 
gush of tenderness burst from my eyes. 
I rose, and knocked at the door. When 
1 was let in, | went up softly to my wife’s 





misery to which she must wake crossed 
my imagination, the horrible idea rose 
within me,—I! shudder yet to tell it !—to 
murder them as they lay, and next my. 
self!—I stretched my hand towards my 
wife’s throat!—The infant unclasped its 
little fingers, and laid hold of one of mine. 
The gentle pressure wrung my heart ; its 
softness returned: I burst into tears ; but 
1 could not stay to tell her of our ruin. 
I rushed out of the room, and, gaining an 
obscure hotel in a distant part of the town, 
wrote a few distracted lines, acquainting 
her of my folly and of my crimes ; that | 
meant immediately to leave France, and 
not return till my penitence should wipe 
out my offences, and my industry repair 
that ruin in which | had involved her. | 
recommended her and my child to my 
mother’s care, and to the protection o/ 
that heaven which she had never offend- 
ed. Having sent this, I left Paris on the 
instant, and had walked several miles 
from town before it was light. At sun- 
rise a stage-coach overtook me. It was 
going on the road to Brest. I entered it 
without arranging any future plan, and 
sat in sullen and gloomy silence, in the 
corner of the carriage. That day and 
next night | went on mechanically, with 
several other passengers, regardless of 
food, and incapable of rest. But the ¢e- 
cond day 1 found my strength fail, and 
when we stopped in the evening, I fell 
down in a faint in the passage of the inn. 
I was put to bed, it seems, and lay for 
more than a week in the stupefaction of 
a low fever, 


A charitable brother of that order to 
which I now belong, who happened to be 
in the inn, attended me with the greatest 
care and humanity ; and when I began to 
recover, the good old man ministered to 
my soul, as he had done for my body, 
jthat assistance and consolation he easily 
discovered it to need. By his tender as- 
siduities | was now so far recruited as {o 
be able to breathe the fresh air at the 
window of alittle parlour. AsI 2 
one morning, the same stage-c in 
which I had arrived, stopped at the door 
of the inn, when I saw alight out of it the 
young painter who had been recommend- 
ed to us at Paris. The sight overpower. 
ed my weakness, and | fell lifeless from 
my seat. The incident brought several 
people into the room, and amongst others 
the young man himself. When they had 
restored me to sense, I had recollection 
enough to desire him to remain with me 
alone. It was some time before he re- 
cognised me ;* when he did, with horror 
in his aspect, after much hesitation, and 
the most solemn entreaty from me, he 
told me the dreadful sequel of my misfor 
tunes. My wife and child were no more. 
The shock which my letter gave, the state 
of weakness she was then in had nof 
strength to support. The effects were 4 
fever, delirium, and death. Her infant 
perished with her. In the interval of 
reason preceding her death, she called 
him to her bed-side ; gave him the pic- 
ture he had drawn; and with her lasi 
breath charged him, if ever he could find 
me out, to deliver that and her forgive- 
ness tome. He put it into my hand. I! 
know not how I survived. Perhaps it 
was owing to the wornout state in which 
my disease had left me. My heart was 
too weak to burst, and there was a sort o! 
palsy on my mind that seemed insensible 
to its calamities. By that holy man who 
had once before saved me from death, ! 
was placed here, where, except one me- 
lancholy journey to the spot where they 
had laid my Emilia and her boy, I have 
ever since remained. My story is un- 
known, and they wonder at the severity 
of that life by which I endeavour to atone 








chamber. She was asleep, with a night- 








very that might have eaved me. IT c@@-} 


der the pretence of some perplexing iaci-| 





trived to deceive my wife, and to concealipn her bosom, 
. ¢ ‘ * iy 
my visits to Madame de Trenville’s, uns} 





ing her neck. 
looked! 


She smiled through her’sieep,| its sight. 
dents that had arisen in the meaagement and ceemed to dream of happiness. My 


for my offences. But it is not by suffer 


lamp burning by her, her child sleeping}\ing alone that Heaven is reconciled ; ! 
and ‘its little hand grasp-|jendeavour by works of charity and bene 
Think what I felt’ as I|ificence to make my being not hateful iv 


Blessed be God ! I have aftain 
ed the consolation I wished. Already 
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my wasting days a beam of mercy sheds 
its wy eoial ‘ight. The visions of this 
flinty couch are changed to mildness. 
“T'was but last night Emilia beckoned me 
in smiles ; this little cherub was with her!” 
His voice ceased; he looked on the 
icture, then towards heaven ; and a faint 
slow crossed the paleness of his cheek. 
i stood awe-struck at the sight. The bell 
for vespers tolled—he took my hand—i 
kissed his, and my tears began to drop ov 
it—** My son,” said he, ‘ to feelings like 
yours it may not be unpleasing to recall 
my story. If the world allure thee, if 
vice ensnare with its pleasures, or abash 


with its ridicule, think of Father Nicholas; 


.-be virtuous, and be happy.” 
-—~ oo 
ISAAC THE CROYER. 


—~>— 


Every body who has seeu Amsterdam,) P 


must know that a very useful class of men, 
called the Croyers, reside there. They 


generally trundle a wheel-barrow before 


them, attend mercantile houses, carry 


letters, messages, burthens, and make out 


(0 procure a comfortable subsistence ; 
and some of them something more. 


There was one of these whose name 
He was called Isaac the 
He seemed to be at the top of 


was Isaac. 
(‘royer. 


fdetermined to hire a small room in a gar- 
ret, but he did not know what to do with 
his wheel-barrow. After some reflection 
and talk with his wife, he hired a small, 
decent little house. ‘This required 3000 
additional guilders a year, rent. To be 
sure the house must be painted; and no 
soul could endure it without being white- 
washed ; and as the cough and dampness 
continued, the barber’s wife told the old 
woman nothing would cure it but a car- 
pet ; and she would come the next day 
and drink tea with her. This was a sore 
stroke: Isaac and his wife had never 
drank tea in style ; and they hardly knew 
the use of the carpet. The bag of guil- 
ders was however broke in upon ; and 
considering every thing, Isaac’s wife was 
told at the tea table, that in the course of 
two or three years she might be pretty 
genteel, if she would but keep high com- 
any. 

The barber’s wife had some grand ac- 
waintances ; among others was Yflrow 
ander Fliss, a very handsome lady, 
about as big as a hogshead: her friends, 
however, overlooked this. To the Yffrow, 
Isaac’s wife was introduced. She lived 
in a high house, which served as a store- 
house for Dutch cheese and herrings. 
Isaac’s wife became quite polished ; Isaac 
himself was introduced to Mynheer, who 


very civilly treated him with a bottle o. 
his own brewing wine. On the Sunday 
following, Isaac, instead of regaling him- 
self in his walk with a light, cheap beve- 
rage, was in acircle of Dutch wits. They 
talked about the fisheries, ridiculed the 
states, and abused the stadtholder. Isaac 
became a new man, he got the newspa- 
pers read to him, learnt to drink claret on 
Sunday, and talk politics. His wife one 
evening was taken very ill. After some 
little time. however, she got over her fit. 
furnished their wardrobe. Thus situat-|| !saac tenderly inquiring after the reason 
ed, as our Isaac was returning from his of her illness, was very much enraged to 
accustomed services, he stopped at a find that in a select party, that afternoon, 
lace called Rag Fair. Seeing a hat} Mrs. Van Spachad declared that she could 
newly new, and likely to go off very |not atay where Isaac’s wife was ; he was 
cheap, he bid for it, and on paying five| Croyer, lived in a smal! house, and trun- 
guilders, a very small sum considering its||dled qa wheel-barrow ; when the Croyer, 
real value, the hat was Isaac’s. Although} Keard this, he swore he would challenge 
he had never indulged himself in such}her. His wife, however, would not suf- 
extravagance before, his wife (notwith- hen to risk his life, and therefore very 
standing the natural aversion of women ently exchanged the challenge in 
to dress) liked the bargain well enough, hiring a \arger house, and burning the 
as it was but for once. On the following! Wheel-barrow ; the rent startled Isaac ; it 
day, Isaac and his wife, as usual, went to} was three hundred guilders more than he 
chirch ; the hat pleased mightily. Yeti|had ever given. But this was layghed at 
every thing did not suit, for Isaac wore aijby a large party of friends who came to 
cap ; it was therefore determined that by] spend the afternoon and evening at his 
the next Sunday, he should buy a perri-|}house. Launched forth into the circle of 
wig. He recollected the place of his late splendour and gaiety, their company was 
purchase, and that also fer a rider, about | universally courted, and their table gene- 
fourteen guilders, supplied him with ajrally honoured with friends and acquain- 
good wig. Behold Isaac and his wifejjtances. Isaac’s wife had the finest car- 
strutting forth, the envy and admiration of} pets, the best furnished house, and the 
all his profession. One of these acquaint-|jgreatest quantity of plate of any person 
ances happened, however, to laugh at|j of her acquaintance. Dinners, suppers, 
him for wearing a fine hat and peruke,/tea-parties, all contributed to her amuse- 
with a short jacket without any cuffs orment, for Isaac, as it is the duty of all 
collar ; a conference was held, and for ajg00d husbands, denied her nothing. His 
few guilders mere, Isaac shone forth in ajj{riends too were very kind. They would 
pretty decent half cast black coat and ruf- joften borrow 20 or 40, 100 or 200 guil- 
fles. All was still tolerable. Isaac la-| ders from him. If Isaac had not beena 
boured as usual ; and their money, not-|jgentleman, and a man of honour, they 
withstanding the late purchases, did notjdeclared they would not have conde- 
decrease. scended to make the loan. 

Near Isaac’s lowly habitation, was the This lasted three years. One morn- 
residence of a barber ; his lady kept the jing Mynheer Vander F'liss sent in his ac- 
best company in town, and entertained] count of wines, groceries, &c. Isaac was 
them very genteely ; indeed, she gavejjalarmed atthe amount. The bag of guil- 
the ton to the whole street. Perceivingjders was resorted to, but that was insuffi- 


kis business, and was computed to be a 
warm fellow, and was worth 10,000 guil- 
ders, nearly 1000/. sterling. As Isaac 
had acquired this property by industry 
ind attention, so he laboured cheerfully 
‘o increase it by economy and frugulity. 
Naturally parsimonious, he and his wife 
seemed to have no other view than the 
cncrease of their guilders. ‘They lived 
ia a kind of a cellagkitchen, which, 
though sometimes damp, was always com- 
fortable. An adjacent old clothes man 





























Isaac to mend in his Sunday appearance,|icient. Three days after, an officer of 


she thought it her daty to bring Isaac’sjjustice seized the property and the per- 
wife forward, as Isaac in time might be ajison of the Croyer. The sale of the for- 
castomer. Ruminating upon this, when||mer barely satisfied his creditors; the 
she was returning from carrying a new||latter was liberated from prison, Isaac 
(dressed wig home, she stopp 
old woman, and just to chat a bit with|from their former situation. 
her. The Croyer came home in the} 
evening. “ My dear,” says his wife, “ do 


i 
; 


bless me, (says she coughing) it will cer- 
tainly kill me, I shall die nf) 


tion.’”” 


to see thejand his wife execrated their first step 
The wig 
and the hat were condemned to the 
flames. The charity of some well-dis- 
not you find our kitchen grows very damp? posed burghers induced them to lend 
Isaac at 100 per cent. interest, a sufficient 
a consump-jinumber of guilders to purchase a wheel- 


A constant repetition of the same} barrow that he might resume his former 


his wife forget their situation, and aspire 
beyond their circumstances, to say, “‘ he’s 
turning Isaac the Croyer.”” No man trusts 
him after this ; and his character is blasted 
for ever. 

Se 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 
And pray, aud sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses afd who wins; who's in and who's out; 
Aod take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies. 








SHaksPearr. 


The late Lord Orford.—No man ever 
sacrificed so much time, or so much pro- 
perty, on practical or speculative sporting 
as the late Earl of Orford, whose eccen- 
tricities are too firmly indented upon “ the 
tablet of the memory,” ever to be obli- 
terated“from the diversified rays of re- 
trospection. Incessantly engaged in the 
ursuit of sport and new inventions, he 
introduced more whimsicalities, more ex- 
perimental genius, and enthusiastic zeal 
than any man ever did before him, or 
most probably any other man ever may 
attempt to do again. 

Among his experiments of fancy, was 
a determination to drive four red-deer 
stags in a phaeton instead of horses, and 
these he had reduced to perfect discipline 
for his excursions and short journeys up- 
on the road: but, unfortunately, as he 
was one day driving to Newmarket, their 
ears were saluted with the cry of a pack 
of hounds, which, soon after crossing 
the road in the rear, caught scent of the 
“four in hand,” and commenced a new 
kind of chase, with ‘ breast-high”’ alacri- 
ty. The novelty of this scene was rich 
beyond description. Iu vain did his lord- 
ship exert all his charioteering skill; in 
vain did his well-trained grooms energeti- 
cally endeavour to ride before them; reins, 
trammels, and the weight of the carriage, 
were of no effect, for they went with the 
celerity of a whirlwind ; and this modern 
Phzton, in the midst of his electrical vi- 
brations of fear, bid fair to experience 
the fate of chis namesake. Luckily, how- 
ever, his Lordship had been accustomed 
to drive this set of “ fiery-eyed steeds” 
to the Ram Inn, at Newmarket, which 
was most happily at hand, and to this his 
Lordship’s most fervent prayers and ejac- 
ulations had been ardently directed: into 
the yard they suddenly bounded, to the 
dismay of ostlers and stable-boys, who 
seemed to have lost every faculty upon 
the occasion. Here they were luckily 
overpowered, and the stays, the pheton, 
and his Lordship were all instantaneously 
huddled together in a barn, just as the 
hounds appeared in full cry at the gate. 


—_ 

Dr. Garth.—While the celebrated Dr. 
Garth was one day detained in his carriage 
in a little street near Covent-garden, in 
consequence of a battle between two fe- 
\imales, an old woman hobbled out of a cel- 
lar, and begged of him for God’s sake to 
take a look at her husband, who was in a 
mortal bad way, adding, ‘‘ | know you are 
a sweet-tempered gentleman, as well as a 
cute doctor, and therefore make bold to ar 
your advice, for which [shall be obliged 
to you as long as | live.” The doctor, 
whose good nature was equal to his medi- 
eal skill, quitted his carriage immediately, 
and followed the old woman to her hus- 
band ; but finding that he wanted food 
more than physic, sat down and wrote a 
cheque on his banker tor ten pounds, 
which he presented to the wretched 
couple. 





—_ 

The Fencer.—A French captain of ¢a- 
valry, after the battle of Waterloo, paid 
Corfu a visit on his way to Albania, where 
he hoped to meet with a situation under 
Ali Pacha. Learning the temper of the 
Corfuoites, and being himself an admira- 
ble fencer, he caused bills to be circulat- 
ed throughout the town, challenging both 
British and natives to a public trial of skill: 





thing, sometimes forces conviction, Heloccupation. And it is a standing proverb 














of eight. At an early hour the theatre 
was crowded to excess by all wanks, anx- 
ious to witness the Captain’s performance. 
The curtain drew up, and a trifling dis- 
play of fencing took place until the French- 
man’s appearance on the stage: he was 
greeted very cordially by the audience ; 
and his tall martial figure almost placed 
the odds in his favour. The usual cere- 
mony took place of presenting foils, and 
the Frenchman succeeded in hitting all 
his opponents successively. The dexte- 
rape showed in the management of the 

s wonderful ; and the mortified can- 
didates retired in disappointment. The 
Frenchman came forward amidst thunders 
of applause, and stated his willingness to 
meet any other gentleman. This pro- 
duced a ninth competitor, who started 
\forth to the surprise of all, and challenged 
|the victor. He was a Neapolitan, of a 
middling height, firmly made, and was a 
left-handed fencer, which the captain no- 
ticing, stood in a more attentive posture. 
The audience waited in anxiety forthe re- 
sult, although each one felt positive of the 
Frenchman’s success ; but after five pass- 
es, the Neapolitan fairly bent his foil on the 
Frenchman’s side. The applause that 
followed was tremendous, and became re- 
doubled when it was discovered that the 
victer was no other than the governor’s 
principal cook ! 


— 

Fortitude and Presence of Mind.—W hile 
the city of Agnigentum in Sicily was held 
in miserable thraldom by the infamous ty- 
rant Puataris, the philosopher Zeno had 
the courage to repair thither, with the 
hope that, by the mild precepts of philo- 
sophy, he might be able to reclaim him 
from his habits of cruelty. Unsuccessful 
in his benevolent endeavours, he secretly 
engaged a number of the principal citi- 
zens to form a party for the vindication of 
theirliberties. But Puaranis, havingre- 
ceived intelligence of the plot, caused 
Zeno to be seized, and put to the torture, 
in order to wrest from him a discovery of 
his accomplices. Instead, however, of 
betraying any of their number, the philo- 
80 named all the tyrant’s most inti- 
mate friends and confidants, as confede- 
rates in the conspiracy: and, while yet 
on the rack, he so energetically haran- 
gued the spectators, on the blessings of 
liberty, and the cowardly baseness of sub- 
mitting to so cruel a tyrant, that the entire 
population of Agrigentum suddenly rose 
as one man, attacked their oppressor, and 
stoned him to dexth. 


—>- 

Kokant Tartars.—The account which 
has recently been published of the very 
jinteresting journey which the Russian 
Embassy made to the Tartar country of 
Kokant (in Central oo, were us that 
the inhabitants speak the Turkish language 
in the greatest purity, and are very far ad- 
vanced in civilization. The strictest pro- 
bity is stated to prevail among them.— 
Whoever is convicted of imposition, is im- 
lnediately stripped of all his clothes, with- 
out respect to person, scourged with 
whips through all the streets, and compel- 
led to proclaim himself aloud to be a 
cheat. Their lawsuits are carried on 
without any records of the proceedings. 
The priests are their judges, who in large 
assemblies, at which the commander io 
chief presides, hear causes and pass sen- 
tence. Treachery and usury are punish 

ed with death. The property of a per- 
son executed falls to the public treasury ; 
his wives and grown-up daughters are gi- 
ven in marriage to common soldiers. For 
theft, one or both hands are lopped off, 
according to the value of the thing stolen : 
immediately after the execution of the 
sentence, the stumps of the arms are dip- 
ped in boiling oil, and the thief is then 
suffered to depart as incapable of farther 
mischief. A murderer is given up to the 
relations of the persons murdered, who 
are at liberty either to kill him or sell 
him. Adulteresses are buried in the earth 
up to the breast, and then stoned to death 





the latter only accepted it, to the numberjihy the people. 
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CUSTOMS AND MANNERS IN NORWAY. 

We make the following extract from an agreea- 
ble account, by Mr. William Bullock of London, ; 
fan excursion into Norway, for the purpose of} 
procuring a herd of Reio Deer. « i 

On my arrival ! presented a letter from) 
the Director of the copper-works at Rora- 
as to the surly-looking master of North- 
reigan ; who, though his dress and gener- 
al appearance, reminded me strongly of 
the hero of Old Mortality, was as good-|| 
natured a simple fellow as ever | met 
with. 

Having set before us boiled fish, calied 
Seake, caught in the neighbouring lake, 
he offered to accompany us to the Fins, 
who were sitting (as is here termed) 
\bout three miles distant. 1] was too anx- 
ious to getamongst these extraordinary 
people to refuse his offer. Having taken 
ff my large boots, retaining ouly a pair 


f shoes made of rein skin, we set out, ta- lsledges, which serve them as cupboards 


king with us a small keg of brandy, which 
ve determined to adminisier as sparingly 
1s possible, but without which it was 
needless to go, if we expected to be treat- 
od civilly. After a hitle more than an 
hour’s walk, the barking of three or four 
emall dogs informed us we were approach- 
ing the Coy, and a few minutes afterwards, 
i fall chorus of between twenty aad thirty 
curs welcomed us io the abodes of these 
children of nature. At first I only ob- 
served one man standing, with his hand 
thrust into the breast of his mud, or up- 
per garment: seeing we were strangers, 
he busied himself in driving away the 
swarme of dogs which surrounded us, and 
nvited us into his coy (I was going to say, 
but | think improperly, as every house 
ontains three and often four large fami- 
ies.) On entering we found several wo- 
inen at work, some making purses, others 
clothes, acouple dressing skins, and two or 
three men lolling on the rei deer’s hides 
spread for the purpose of sitting or sleep- 
ingon. They immediately moved to make 
roomfor us. Accustomed as | had been to 
he Fins, and acquainted as I was with their 
manner of living, it was not without difficul- 
ty leould bring myselfto think the misera- 
ble hut in which! was seated was not rather 
: temporary retreat from tbe storm which 
tid just arisen, than the chosen residence 
fthe beings who surrounded me. After 
serving the women a short time, who, 
without taking much notice of us, continu- 
ed their occupations, | made my survey 
of the house, which I think worthy of 
particular description. Ii was in shape a 
ne, 14 feet in diameter, and 6 feet hich ; 
itwas, therefore, impossible to stand up- 
rht, except under the centre, which, you 
, is always occupied by the fire. The 
ight birch poles join- 
at the top, and fastened inte the ground 
ver these are placed the trunks of small! 
rs or pines, split down the middle, with 
heir bark side outward ; these reach with- 
1 about a foot of the top, so as to leave an 
pening for the escape cf the smoke; the 
crevices are then stopped with moss and 
birch-twigs ; over this is spread a quanti- 
ty of small branches, pine or fir, and the 
whole covered well with snow. The 
doorway is so extremely small, that even 
i: moderate sized person has difficulty in 
creeping in. The door itself is simply a 
piece of wadmul cloth, often barely 
large enough to cover the aperture it is 
lesigned to close. They keep it extend- 
ed by two strips of wood placed across it, 
and are always careful to shut it, as its 





KLOW 


upporcs are six ore 


being left open causes so great adraught, } ' 
as to fill the coy with the ashes suffered|}be believed in England, they were great- 


to accumulate in the fire-place. 

Their furniture was quite as simple as 
their manston, and consisted of three iron 
and two brass pots, two iron bars hung 

rom the roof for the purpore of suspend- 


gin the pans over the fire; from eight 


e meat from the pot ; leather bags for 


ia work-box, finely ornamented with tron, 


lover them) serve for beds and seats. | 
{must next describe to you what | think | 
|may progerly call a Lapland store-house ; 
ithis is a rude uncovered kind of stage, 





\|to ten wooden bowls and ladles ; spoons 
of rein deer’s horns, wood, and one of sil- 
ver, of a very antique form and workman- 
i ship ; two small silver cups for brandy ; a 
kind of fork, the handle about two feet 
long, with two curved prongs, and about 
twe inches long, not placed at the end, but 
protruding from the side, used for taking 


j 


putting their bowls into ; and every lady 


and a lock and key. Round the fire is 2 
circle of stones, some large, others small, 
without the smallest attention paid to their 
arrangement; from these stones to the 
side of the coy is spread with fine birch 
branches, which (deer skins being laid 


raised about seven feet from the ground, 
generally ten feet long, and from three to 
four wide, composed of rough birch poles, 
commonly supported at one end by a cou- 
ple of trees, at the other by crooked 
pieces of birch ; on it they lay their large 


They are usually covered, and some of} 
them have locks ; in these are kept salt 
herrings, of which the natives seem par- 
ticularly fond; meal; at times, as agreat 
luxury, a few cakes of rye or barley ; 
salt; their clothes, any garments manu- 
factured for sale, dressed skins, &c. &c. 
On the tree and poles which support them, 
they hang their venison, bridles, harness 
and guns. ‘The driving sledges are always 
put up as soon as brought in, to prevent 
the loops (made of sinews, fastened in 
their sides for the purpose of passing the 
cord through, which laces the covering of 
the sledge) being gnawed by the dogs.— 
On our return we found the farm-house 
put in order, the floor strewed with pine 
leaves (a common custom,) which gave 
an agreeable odour ; indeed every thing 
showed an attention to cleanliness and 
comfort which would be looked for in vain 
in the west of Norway. We had excel- 
lent coffee, good cream, and boiled milk ; 
and our landlady did not lick the spoons, 
by way of cleansing them, as is often prac- 
tised in other parts of this country. My 
bed was also clean, and I slept soundly 
until awoke in the morning by the how}- 
ing of a storm of wind and snow, which 
raged for some time with such violence, 
that I thought it impossible that any thing 
could withstand it; the house literally 
shook, and from the noise made by the 
windows I expected to see them desert 
their casements; the snow was drifted 
along in such volumes as to render imper- 
ijceptible even large objects at the distance 
of 50 yards ; the lake in front of the house, 
upwards of a mile broad, and doubly that 
length, was completely cleared of the 
snow which the day before had laid on its 
icy surface to the depth of two feet; the 
tops of many small hills were left bare, 
and several large firs and pines were torn 
jup. After! had finished my repast, I was 
shown the stable, and from thence cen- 
ducted to the cow-house, which was very 
neat and commodious. I thought this an 
excellent opportunity of inquiring into the 
truth of a stitement made by some travel- 
lers in this part of Norway: I allude to 
their feeding the cows in winter with 
ihorse-dung. As I did not perfectly be- 
ilieve it, I felt a little hesitation in askin, 
the qtestion ; for, if (he custom did no’ 
exist, I thought they might conceive | 
meant to affront them. I was soon, how- 
ever, relieved, by seeing the girl who at- 
tends them place a tub full of this swee: 
commodity before one of the cows, which 
began instantly to devour it. When I told 
them such a circumstance would scarcely 











ly surprised; said the cows would noi 
milk so well without it, and wondered we 
did notgive ittothem. To shew me they 
were fond of it, the tub was taken away - 
upon which colly turned round, and beg- 











misunderstood. Moss (rein moss) and 
hay were given her, but she touched nei- 
ther until the vessel contuining this fa- 
vourite repast had been restored and cem- 
pletely emptied. 

a 
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monty distinguished hy their size, Baboons 
being, generally, the largest, and Monkeys 
iiie smallest. They are more accurate] 

known from the Apes having no tails — 
the Baboons having short ones, and the 
Monkeys long. Their moral qualities too 
are understood to differ; and we haye 





LUVreRATURE. 








Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language, in which the words are 
explained in the order of their Na- 
tural Affinity, independent of Alpba- 
betical arrangement, and the signi- 
fication of each is traced from its 
Etymology, &c. 

The first part of a work, bearing the 
above title, from the pen of David Booth, 


has attracted considerable notice among 





the literati. The Literary Gazetie speaks 
of it as a production of * learning, inge- 
auity, research, and talent ;”’ and recom- 
mens it ‘** to notice on account of its amus- 
ing interest and curious combinations.” 
The author’s plan has been to ‘ arrange 
the words into classes, placing under one 
head all that are derived from the same 
root: thus, when the word man is sufli- 
ciently explained, its various compounds 
follow, such as manful, manly, manhood, 
unmanly, &c. When the fundamental 
part, or root, is not found in its simple 
state in the English language, (as in the 
case of homicide, humanity, &c. from the 
Latin nomo,) search is made in other 
tongues where it is usually discovered. 
Where this search has been made in vain, 
the idea expressed by the fundamental 
syllable is gathered from a comparison of 
its compounds. 

‘“A marked feature” (continues the 
author,) in the plan of this Dictionary, 
and that which will distinguish it from 
every other that has hitherto appeared, 
is its perfect freedom from the fetters 
of alphabetical arrangement. In conse- 
quence of this emancipation, he is per- 
suaded that he has been enabled material- 
ly to improve his definitions, both as to 
correctness and to perspicuity, while the 
ease of consultation will be sufficienth 
provided for by an Index. By the ords- 
nary arrangement, words that have the 
most intimate connexion in their nature, 
or in their etymology, are ofien separat- 
ed by hundreds of pages. No subject, 
however interesting, can be dwelt upon 
for a moment :—the thread of thought is 
continually cut asunder by the inexorable 
battalions of rank and file; and the whole 
frame of language, which might exhibit 
no imperfect history of the human mind, 
is so torn and disjointed, that we view it 
with pain. All is chaos, without a ray of 
creative light :—the lamps of yenius are 
broken into atoms. Who ever read ten 
successive pages of a Dictionary, without 








sleep? It is not thus that language should 
be taught; and the writer will certainly 
feel mortified at his want of success, if the 
reader of the Analytical Dictionary shall 
aot be interested in the perusal, as wel 
as benefited by the consultation.” 

Our linils preclude our giving as many 
extracts from this curious work as we 
could have wished. The following, how- 
ever, will enable the reader to form a 
pretty correct idea of the author’s plan :— 

Beginning with the word Man, common 
to all the Gothic dialects, he is led to 
Woman, Male, Female, Wife, all the de- 
rivatives of homo and vir, Baron, Virtue, 
&e. &c. till he comes, ex. gr. to Monkey, 
of which it is said : 

We take it for granted that Morxey is 
a diminutive of Man. ‘There are three 
marked divisions of this tribe of animals, 
with names that are probably from a simi- 
lar origin. The Saxon Apa was equiva- 
lent to our APE, and seems to be merely 
a yaried pronunciation of the-Gothic Aba, 
a Man. BABOON is the augmentative 
of Babe, as if we were to say, a large 


has made its appearance in London, ana 


the feeling of lassitude, or the approach of | 


some derivatives formed upon this hypo- 
thesis : To Ape, is to imitate ; an Ape is, 
metaphorically, a clumsy imitator, and 
Arisuness is mimiéry. Aprsn and Arisnry 
are the adjective and adverb. An imper- 
tinent coxcomb is, reproachfully, termed 
a Jackanapes, which, however, would 
not well apply to a man of large sizée.— 
Monkey is used, occasionally, without re- 
ference to the animal. In that case, like 
all other diminutives, it expresses either 
contempt, or endearment, as the speaker 
feels. It is supposed to be more tricky 
and wanton than the Ape. A foolish fel- 
low, whose manners are similar to those 
of an overgrown child, is sometimes term- 
eda Baboon. Writers have occasionally 
confounded the distinctions here given, us 
well as the names of the animals them- 
selves ; but, were we to follow the mis- 
takes of every author as laws of language, 
our definitions, by denoting every thing, 
would cease to have a meaning. 

INFANT, from the Latin infans, which 
literally signifies not speaking, is an appel- 
lation of a young Child; and the period 
of Infancy is, in that sense, ended when 
the child can speak. Inxrantipe, or In- 
FANTINE, is the characteristic epithet for 
such children. Lvranticrpe (child-mur- 
der) has been already noticed. But the 
several periods of life,—Infancy, Child- 
hood, and Manhood,—have, independent 
of their etymology, particular and definite 
applications from Tegal Institutions. To 
these we can only generally advert, it not 
being our intention to enter, minutely, 
into the usages of Law. In that science, 
a child is said to be an Infant as long as it 
is presumed to be unable to speak for it- 
self in a Court of Justice. This period 
varies with the poini at issue ; and every 
one is, partially, in the state of Infancy 
until he, or she, attainthe age of Manneop 
or Wosannoon, which, in this country, 
is at twenty-one years. This is called 








Withe age of Masonity. The child becomes 


Mason. He was formerly a Mrvor, or 
in the state of Minority. Munor and 
Masor are Latin words signifying Jess and 
greater; and, in these senses, are applica 
generally, in English, independent of their 
use in the Law phrases here mentioned. 
The Minor part is the lesser part, and the 
Major part is the greater part of any thing. 
When there is a question of a number’s 
being divided info two parts, as in deci- 
sion by votes, the greater part is called 
the Majority, and the less the Minority. 
In a secondary sense Major also implies 
superiority ; but this, with similar titles of 
precedency and honour, will be more con- 
veniently explained in an after part of our 
iwork. At the age of Purerty, which is 
legally fixed at twelve for females and 
fourteen for males, the child enters into 
certain righis, and is liable to certain di- 
ties ; but the explanation of all these would 
require a volume,—they form part of the 
study of the Laws of the Country. 

I 


THE DRAMA. 











—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts wili attend. 
Baoors. 


THE AUCTIONEER. 
A SCENE FXHIBITED EACH DAY. 








Speakers, the Auctioneer ind his Assembly at @ sale 


FIRST DAY’S SALE. 


Aluctioneer. Ladies and Gentlemen ; the 
first lot I have the honour to propose to 
ye, is aliterary performance of establish- 


almost acentury. Too much cannot be 
said, ladies and gentlemen, in favour of 








iged its return in accents too plain to be 


child.’ These different species are com- 





this inestimable work. I expecta stronz 


ed reputation, which has stood the test of 
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-ontention, in this discerning and. respec- 


fit. (Reads.) ‘Lot I, The works of 





LS 


table society, who shall be the purchaser 


4rchbishop Tillotson, ten large volumes 
-n octavo, elegantly bound in calf, and det- 
tered.” Vill nobody bid ‘or this valua-}) 
le lot ?——~Are ye ail mute? For shame, 
vies and gentlemen, say someting to 
vegin with, if it be bui three or four gul- 
neas—all dumb! Are none of you in 
want of a complete system of divinity ? 
\re you all indifferent about acquiring ihe 
only true knowledge, such as will conduct 
vou from the vale of tears to the regions 
»f eterual bliss? Is an eternity of happi- 
,ess a matter beneath the attention of this 
yolite circle? A sure guide to heaven, 
4s these volumes are allowed to be, is no 
contemptible lot. 

A very old lady. 1s the print large ? 

Auctioneer. Very large ; and perfectly 
dapted to those candidates for immortah- 
-y, whose mortal leases draw towards an 
expiration. 

The same old lady. Vl give two shillings 
for the let. 

Auctioneer. Two shillings! You aston- 
sh me, madam. A pastry cook would 
cive treble that sum for it, to incase his 
custards, tarts, and cheese-cakes. 

The old lady. Tillotson’s sermons are 
wit of fashion. No person in his senses 
will advance upon my bidding. Modern 
‘ivinity, indeed, might be sought after 
with some avidity: Dr. Thelipthora’s 
performance would probably have found 
many apprevers. 








Auctioneer. Going 





1 am 
sorry, madam, that morality is so slightly 
estimated by the fair, that not amy ome in 
this angelic group has thought. proper to 
rate it beyond the value of a paltry six- 
pence. Perhaps the next article may 
please you better. 

Lot iV. ‘* The Noisy Nightingale ; or 
Magazine of Mirth. Wherein double en- 
tendres, and every other species of indeli- 
cacy, are occasionally introduced, provid- 
ed they have a tendency to circulate the 
broad laugh, and provoke an uproar of 
fun and pleasantry.”” Will any lady or 
gentleman bid for the Noisy Nightingale ’ 
lt.is a handsome pocket volume, well 
bound, and embellished with a frontis- 
piece, which my delicacy will not permit 
me to enlarge upon; and were | to show 
it to any modest lady, the msult would be 
unpardonable. What is the most that will 
be given for this lot ? 

A young lady. Six shillings. 

Another. Three half crowns. 

An old lady. Half a guinea. 

Auctioneer. You may bid thus for half 
an hour, ladies ; you are not half way yet. 
The author is one of the choice spirits of 
the age. 

A ve:y old lady. Fifteen shillings. 
Auctioneer. The appendix to this lot is 
worth double the money that has been 
bid for it. (Reads.) ‘To which is added, 
by way of Appendix, the Waggish War- 
bler, or the Budget of Fun, Frisk, and 
Frolic.” This is a very scarce volume, 


A trunk-maker. Two shillings and two- jladies and gentlemen ; it is entirely out 


pence. 
Jluctioneer. Going fortwo shillings and 
wopence! Going for twoshillings and 
wopence !~It is a severe reflection upon 
‘he manners and taste of this august as- 
embly, that Doctor Tillotson—the great, 
he learned, the pious, the orthodox Dr. 
Lillotsen—should be knocked down for 
‘wo shillings and twopence.—Going for 
‘wo shillings and twopence, going, (ham- 
ner falis)—gone. 
Auctioneer. If 1 am to have equal trou- 
ble with.every lot, f chall-hartily be able! 
(0 get through my catalogue in the pre- 
sent year, 1822. Have a little mercy on 
me, gentlemen; consider the sufferings 
of those who are thus obliged to be inces- 
-ant talkers. From the lacies | am to ex- 
pect no compassion on this account ; they 
will rather envy me for exercising their) 
‘lear prerogative. ‘The next article |! 
have to offer will perhaps be better re- 
cived than sermons. (Keads.) ‘* Lot II. 
The Art of prolonging life to extreme old 
ize, and to arrest the bloom of youth in 
he cheeks of the aged.” Which, duly 
tended to, will insure a period of at 
‘ast two hundred years, even to the most 
yeny. One volume duodecimo, sewed 


of print. I could not procure ‘another 
copy for five guineas—five guineas! No, 
not for three times five juineas!—Em- 
brace the present moment, or 
A young lady. Twenty shillings. 
Another. A guinea. 

An old lady. Five and twenty shillings. 
Auctioneer. Going for five and twenty 
shillings. Will nobody bid more than 
five and twenty shillings for this admira- 





drops )—gone. 
SECOND PAYS SALE. 
Auctioneer. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
articles in this day’s catalogue are im- 
mensely valuable. 


ito bid nobly for such inestimable gems. 
(Reads.) ** Lot I. (gentlemen and ladies) 
jisa grain of Chastity, closely corked with- 
in this little phial.”’—it was once the pro- 
perty of Lady A. F. but she lost it in the 
shrubbery. Though afterwards found, 
it never was restored to its original owner, 
but has occasionally been possessed by 
many ladies of distinguished rank. Mrs. 
H was the last proprietor of it, but 








‘1 blue paper. she did not keep it many hours. It now 
A young lady. Five shillings. belongs to a lady who is determined to 
Another. Five and sixpence, \ part with it at any rate. Fortunately my 


An old lady. Six and sixpence. wife has many grains or pennyweights 0. 


Another. Seven and sixpence. 

A young gentleman. Eight shillings. 

Another. Nine shillings and sixpeuce. 

Anold gentleman. ‘Ten shillings and six- 

ence, 

Auctioneer. Going for ten shillings and 
ixpence, going—geing—-for ten shillings 
ul sixpence—gomg—(hanwer drops )— 
sone. In these two lots it is but too ap- 
varent, that this life is preferted to what 
3 generally called a better. It is imagin- 
d, perhaps, that the pessession of a free- 
hold for two hundred years is more desi- 
able than a reversion for a much longer 
period. (Reads.) ‘Lot Ill. A Course of 
Morality, by Sylvanus Upright, A.M. one 
‘olume octavo, neatly bound.” 1 expect 
‘hat you will net long detain me upon this 
article. Mr. Upright and his book are 
-qually known and esteemed. What do 


you say, gentlemen, for Upright’s Course 
vf Morality? Pray, gentlemen, bid some- 
‘hing. Ladies, convince me that you have 
uo aversion to morality, by making some 
»fler for this valuable production. 


this commodity, scarce as it is, or 1 should 
not have suffered it to come under the 
hammer, “(Reads.) ‘ Lot 1. Is a grain of! 
chastity, carefully preserved.”” Does 
nobody bid for this lot ? 

| Avery old lady. One shilling. 


for sixpence, going 
—going—(hammer falls)+—gone. 


ble lot? The Noisy Nightingale, with an 
Appendix of the Waggish Warbler, going 
fax five and twenty shillings. (hammer 


My poor endeavours 
will not be required to urge this society 





en scruples of private scandal, authen- 


person say any thing for this lot? 
Ai lady. Five guineas. 
Jinother. Seven guineas. 

|| A gentlemen. Ten guineas. 
Alady. Fifteen guineas. 
A gentleman. Sixteen guineas. 
A lady. ‘Twenty-five guineas. 
Auctioneer. Going for twenty-five gui- 
neas.— Nineteen scruples of private scan- 
dal going for twenty-five guineas. Going 
—geing—(hommer. falls.)-—gone. That 
lot ought to have fetched double the mo- 
ney, &c. &e. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARACTER OF MONTESQUIEU. 
~~ 
The most profound ideas, often bold, 
dressed in lively animated language, a 
great knowledge of the different govern- 
ments of Europe, and a tender regard for 
the happiness of mankind, will make Mon- 
tesquieu ever revered in his works. 
Montesquieu was not not less amiable 
for the qualities of his heart, than those of 
his mind. He ever appeared in the com- 
merce of the world with good humour, 
cheerfulness, and gaiety. 
tion was casy, agreeable, and instructive, 
from the great number of men he had liv- 
ed with, and the variety of manners he 
had studied. It was poignant like his 
stile, full of salt and pleasant sallies, free 
from invective and satire. No one could 
relate a narration with more vivacity, 
readiness, grace, and propriety. He 
i|knew that the close of a pleasing story is 
always the chief object; he therefore 
hastened to reach it, and always produced 
a happy effect, without creating too great 
anexpeciation. His frequent flights were 
very entertaining ; and he constantly re- 
covered himse}f by some unexpected 
stroke, which revived : conversation 
hen it was drooping; bui they were 
setter théatrically. played off, peak, or 
impertinent. The fire of his wit gave 
them birth ; but his judgment suppressed 
them in the course of a serious conyersa- 








him suit himself to his company, without 
affectation or the desire of being clever. 
The agreeableness of his company was 


pPiothing does greater honour to his inemo- 
ticated by strong probable surmises, wor-|iTy than the economy with which hx lived 
thy of being related as facts.” Will amy |jit has indeed been deemed excessive in 


His conversa-}} 





Auctioneer. One shilling! only one shil- 
ling bid for a grain of chastity, closely | 
corked in a phial and preserved. For} 
shame, gentlemen and ladies; let it not; 
be said that chastity is become a drug !— 
That white-robed innocence is so slightly 
estimated, as to be purchased with a sin- 
gle shilling! 

A young lady. 
penny. 

Auctioneer. Go on, ladies and gentle- 
men, you are not half way. 1 must sup- 
pose my fair auditors have a stock by 
them of this article: far be it from me: to 
insinuate that they consider it of no value: 
I will therefore charitably suppose that 
it is not so scarce an article as 1 appre- 
hend. Going for thirteenpence halfpen- 
ny—zoing—(hammer fails\—zone. 





| 


Thirteenpence-half- 





A young lady, Sixpence. 





Auctioneer. (Reads.) ‘Lot UN. Nine- 


not only owing to his disposition and ge- 
nius, but also to the peculiar method he 
observed in his studies. Though capable 


of the deepest and most intricate medita-} 


tions, he never exhausted his powers, but 
always guitted his lucubrations before he 
felt the impulse of fatigue. He had a 
sense of glory; but he was not desirous 
of obtaining without meriting it. He ne- 
ver attempted to increase hie reputatica 
by those ebscure and shameful means 
which dishonour the man, without in- 
creasing the fame ofthe author. Worthy 





jan avaricious and fastidious world, bat hit- 


ijtle formed to judge of the motive of his 


conduct, and still less to feel it. 


Beneficent and just, Montesquicu would 


|jnot injure bis family by the succours with 


|which he aided the distressed, nor the ex- 
ltraordinary expense occasioned by his 

itravels, the weakness of his sight, and the 

|printing of his works. He transmitted te 

his children, without diminution or in- 

crease, the inheritance he received from 

his ancestors: he added nething to it but 

ithe glory of his name, and the example o: 

his hife. 

| This illustrious man consecrated, as he 

himselfacknowledges, twenty years to the 

composition of ‘the Spirit of “Laws.” 

When ‘he found so many great men ip 

France, England, and Germany, had writ- 

ten before him, he was amazed; but he 

did not lose courage. and might have said 

with Corregio, ed io anche son pillore ; 

“and I am also a painter.” It may easi- 

ly be suggested that a vast number of vo- 
lumes must have passed through his hands. 

His method was to make an extract of 
every thing he read. He never lost sight 

of his object: he had it incessantly before 

him, in the course of all his reaing ; he 

itranscribed the passages whichsuited him, 





and underneath he placed his own ideas 
land reflexions. Thus were the materials 
of ‘* the Spirit of Laws,” compiled. 
Montesquieu had made several voyages 
to gain a personal acquaintance with the 
manners, genius, and laws of the different 
nations of Europe. Whilst he was at Ve- 
nice he wrote much and inquired more : 
his writings, which he did not keep suffi- 
ciently secret, had alarmed the state ; he 
was informed of it.and it was hinted to him 
jthat he had some reason to be apprehen- 
sive that in crossing from Venice to Fuci- 
na, he might probably be arrested. With 
this information he embarked : about the 
middle of the passage, he saw several gon- 
dolas approach, and row round his vessel: 
error seized him, and in his panic, he 
collected all his papers which contained 
his observations on Venice, and cast them 
intothe sea. The author of the New Me- 





tion: the wish of pleasing always made|™0irs of Italy says, that the state hac no 


design against his person, but only led to 
iecbuee what plans he might have form- 
éd. 

When the Spirit of Laws made its ap- 
\pearance, the Sorbonne found in it seve- 
iral propositions contrary to the doctrine 
lof the catholic church. These doctors 
entered into « critical investigation of the 
work, which they generally censured ; but 
as among the propositions condemned, 
there were found some concerning eccle- 
Siastical jurisdiction which were attended 
with many difficulties, and as Montesquieu 
had promised to give a new eilition, in 
which he would correct any passages that 
had appeared against religion, this cen- 











of the highest distinction, and the greatest 
rewards, he required nothing, and 


p> 


was 


stances, to protect, at court, men of Ictters 
who were persecuted, celebrated, and un- 
happy, and obtained them favour. Al- 
though he lived with the great, as well 
from his rank as a taste for society, theii 
company was not essential to his happi- 
ness. He sequestered himself, whenever 
he could, in his villa: there with joy he 
embraced philosophy, erudition, and ease, 
Surrounded in his leisure hours with rus- 
tics, after having studied man in the com- 
merce of the world and the history of 
nations, he studied him even in taose sim- 
ple beings, whose sole insiructer was na- 
ture, and in them he found information. 
He cheerfully conversed with them : like 





‘Socrates he traced their genius, and he 


ed narrations as with the polished ha- 
rangues of the great, particularly when he 
terminated thetr differences, and alleviat- 





qed their grievances by his benefactions. 


not astonished at being forgot: but he, 
dared, even in the most critical circum-} 


sure ofthe Sorbonne did not appear. 


man had given us a history. He-had fi- 
nished that of Lewis XI. of France, and 
ithe public was upon the point of reaping 
the benefit of his labours, when a singular 
jimistake deprived them ofit. Montesquien 
jone day left the rough draft and the 
licopy of thi$ history upon his table, when 
ihe ordered his secretary to burn the draft, 
aod lock up the copy. The secretary 
jobeyed in part, but left the copy upon the 
table : Montesquieu returning some hours 
after into his study, observed this copy, 
eae he took for the draft, and threw it 
| 


| It were to be wished, that this great 
} 
| 








into the fire, in the opinion that his secre- 
itary had locked it up. It might be ob- 
‘served without appearing forced, that the 
|\clements, as well as men.in power, seem- 
ied jealous of his superior merit, as water 
Hand fire deprived us of two of his most 


} vas as much pleased with their unadorn- valuable productions. 


Montesquieu wos in general very kind 

to his servants: nevertheless, he was com- 

jpelled one day to reprove them ; when 
turning towar iy er, he said witha 


i ia) 





smile, ‘* These are clocks that must be 
occasionally wound up.” 

In 1752, Daffier, who was celebrated 
for cutting medals, and particularly the 
English coin, went from London to l’aris, 
to engrave that of the author of the Sp-rit 
of Laws; but Montesquieu modestly de- 
clined it. The artist said to him one day, 
‘‘ Do you think there is not as much pride 
in refusing my proposal, as if you accept- 
edit? Disarmed by this pleasantry, he 
yielded to Daffier’s request. — 

When Montesquieu found bimself at the 
point of death, he acquitted himself of all 
the duties of a Christian, and turning him- 
self towards those who assisted him, he 
said, “1 always respected religion: the 
moralities of the scripture is an excellent 
thing, and the choicest gift that God could 
make toman.”” These words have been 
considered as retracting every passage that 
might seem to attack religion either in his 
Persian Letiers of his Spirit of Laws. 

Montesquieu was born at the castle of 
Labrede, January 13, 1689. He was de- 
scended from a noble family of Guyenne. 
He was president of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, and member of the French 
academy. He was author of the Persian 
Letters, the Temple of Gnido, a Treatise 
on the Greatness and Decay of the Ro- 
mans, and the Spirit of Laws, which have 
been ranked amongst the original works 
that have done honour to the age of Louis 
XIV. He died at Paris the 10th of Fe- 
bruary 1755. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 














Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
Camreru 











Museum, Public Libraries, Learned So- 
cietes, Universities,and Special Schools 
of Literature, Sctence,and the Arts in 
Paris, in 1822. No. Il. 

— 
Musee d’Histotre Naturelle et Jardin du 
Roi,—(Museum of Natural History and 
Botanical Garden.) One end of ths mu- 


seum extends to the Seine; it consists of 


a botanical garden, (jardin des plantes, 
of a gallery and a library for natural his- 
tory, of a menagerie, or collection of fo- 
reign animals, and of an amphitheatre, or 
lecture-room. 

Below the entrance from the city into 
the botanical garden, and on the left hand, 
there is a plantation of trees and shrubs, 
which rise to a considerable height, and 
have a beautifulappearance. In this fine 
grove formerly stood, under a noble ce- 


giraffe, the hippopotamus, the crocodile 
of the Ganges, the walrus, and every ani- 
mal that is curious and interesting. The 
collection of birds is said to contain a spe- 
cimen of every species that has been seen 
in any part of the world. There are one 
hundred and forty species and varieties 
of the humming bird, about seventy of 
the owl, and ten of the birds of Paradise. 
The birds are all in excellent preserva- 
tion, the plumage of its native hue ; and 
being arfanged in glass cases around the 
walls of the different rooms, the effect is 
very striking. ‘There is also an astonish- 
ing collection of serpents of every size, 
colour, and variety, preserved in the 
greatest perfection. The number of but- 
terflies and moths is truly surprising— 
from the smallest insect to the greatest 
moths, some of which measure nine inches 
from the tip of one wing to the other. 
Besides those exposed to view, the cabi- 
net contains above 250 drawers, all filled 
with the insect and papiliaceous tribes. 





minerals, petrifactions, and shells, consist- 
ing of some of the finest specimens ever 
seen. The whole is arranged with con- 
summate taste, and is unquestionably the 
first collection of natural history in the 
world. 

The library, which is on the second 
floor, by the side of the gallery, contains 
from 9 to 10,000 volumes, relating to bo- 
tany and several other branches of natu- 
ral story. On the walls are hung seve- 
ral masterly pamtings of plants and ani- 
mals. This library was formed in the 
june of Louis XV. and has been contin- 
‘ually increasing. 

The menagerie of the Swiss valley of- 
fers to the eye a singular perspective.— 
The animals are here in the open air, and 
walk about at perfect liberty. Each spe- 
cies preserves its own character, and has 
|a house and little paddock agreeable to its 
articular habits. The greatest attention 
ts paid to the health and comfort of the 
different quadrupeds. During the sum- 
mer months, men are constantly employ- 
ed in throwin cold water over the Green- 
land bears, and other northern animals, 
brought from the ‘thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice.” 
The menagerie contains several lions 
and lionesses ; dromedaries ; camels; se- 
veral bears ; an ostrich ; and a great num- 
iber of other animals and remarkable 
birds, all kept apart ; the fierces. animals 
in dens, with strong iron facings. The 
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There are several rooms appropriated to};tion of Vaucanson comprises many inge- 


dar of Lebanon, a marble bust of Linnzus, 
the Swedish naturalist, and the inventor 
and founder of the modern system of na- 
tural history. This bust was destroyed 
ut the time when the Vandal Peuple Souv- 
ercin amused themselves with spreading 
ruin and devastation, either by a cannon- 
ball, or some other violence ; the cedar o. 
Lebanon then lostits majestictop. Another 
bust of Linnaus, however, has been plac- 
ed on acippus at the end of the Botani- 
cal Garden, under the shade of some fine 
oaks. 

The Botanical Garden is 330 toises or' 
fathoms long, and 11@ im breadth, parti-! 
tioned lengthways, fromits entrance down 
towards the Seiac, by three very fine al- 
leys, and intersected by various others, 
which terminate in the public promenades,| 
or walks. Here is a great abundance of 


























bears are kept in open courts several feet 
below the ground, with a wall in front to 
prevent accidents. In the den of one of 
the lionesses is a dog, which has been her 
companion for many years. The elephant, 
which was about nine feet high, extreme- 
ly docile and obedient to all the commands 
of its keeper, died some months ago. 
The Museum of Anatomy contains a 
great number ef skeletons, forming a the- 
atre of comparative anatomy, and anatomi- 
cal preparations. In large cages are con- 
tained different birds of prey, such as ea- 
gles, kites, hawks, and storks. 
The amphitheatre faces the garden on 
the left side ; the forms of this lecture- 
room are all constructed in semi-circles, 
and rise regularly one above another. In 
the centre below stands the lecturer.— 
There is in the same building a chemical 


| 
i 





foreign plants and trees ; and from hence 
all the botanical gardens of the central 
schools are supplied with seeds and with 
trees. In this garden there are above 
seven thousand plants, divided into clas- 
ses and species in Jussieu’s manner.— 
There is a larze collection of exotics en- 
closed in immense conservatories. Cap- 
tain Baudin, in his travels into different 






laboratory. The museum is open to the 
public on stated days, from three o’clock 
till seven in summer; and from three 
o’clock till the end of the day in winter. 
—The menagerie is open from eleven 
o’clock till one ; and from three till five. 





free residence in buildings belonging to 














parts of the world, collected a great va- 
riety of uatnral curiosities. and pr 
to this garden about 1000 different 
of plants, besides assortments of seeds, and 
a considerable her'!ral. 






months. The other officers are 





| Most of the professors and officers have a 


this museum. The professors deliver 
ie lectures in rotation, during the 


@ principal and sub-librarians, two keep- 
jers of the gallery for Natural History, a 


Saint Martin. 
chines presents a splendid accumulation 
of useful machines, always open for the 
inspection and improvement of the pub- 
lic. According to the plan of the institu- 
tion, it contains, or should contain, all the 
instruments of those arts, by the help of 
which men may nourish, clothe, lodge. 
and defend themselves ; and it maintains 
a correspondence with all parts of the 
world. The machines which Pajot d’O- 
zembray gave to the ancient academy of 
sciences, and those which were added to 
them by that learned body, as well as the 
greater part of the beautiful models whieh 
composed the gallery of mechanical arts. 
belonging to the late Duke of Orleans, are 
now all collected in the Conservatory. 

Besides these, there are above five 
hundred machines, bequeathed to the go- 
vernment in 1783, by the celebrated Vau- 
canson, to whom the French nation is as 
much indebted, as to Oliver de Serres, 
and Bernard Pelissy, the fathers of French 
agriculture and chemistry. The collec- 


nious machines for the preparation of 
threading materials, for carding and spin- 
ning cotton, twisting silk, and all kinds of 
weaving ; shuttles for ribands and lace; 
instruments for knitting, for stuffs of dif- 
|ferent colours, and for fabricating at the 
same time several pieces in the same 
loom. These models. have already mul- 
tiplied the number of cotton spinners.— 
One of these machines, which Vaucanson 
invented out of pique against the Lyonese, 
is remarkable for its singularity. An ass, 
by turning a capstan, set in motion the 
shuttles and every part of the loom, and 
manufactured a drugget with flowers, a 
pattern of which has been preserved.— 
Here are, also, the tools which Vaucan- 
son used in the construction of his ma- 
chines. The one employed for making 
iron chains is so simple, that a workman, 
in less than half an hour, may begin to 
use it. The strength of man is increased 
an hundred-fold by such inventions. 
In addition to these collections, there 
is an immense number of machines rela- 
tive to agricultural labours, such as diggin- 
ing, irrigation, preparation of oil, accord- 
ing to the Dutch process, &c. &c. ; also 
the ingenious machines with which paper 
money has been fabricated, among which 
is the mechanical arithmetician or marker, 
of Richer, which, by a single motion of an 
entire printing-press, performs all the 
changes of numbers, in the natural order 
lof the cyphers, from 1 to 9999. 
At this place may be seen the model of 
the roof of a Gothic church, by which the 
internal structure is exhibited. There is 
also a model’of the kitchen of St. Marie, 
an hospital at Florence, where twelve 
pots are boiled, and meat is roasted on 
three spits, all at the same time, with a 
very small fire. In the court is a curious 
machine, invented by the celebrated 
Montgolfier, with which water can be 
raised with a fall of five feet, to the top 
of a house, by a single soupape, or plate 
of brass, so disposed as to open to admit 
the water, and shut when it is to be rais- 
ed by compression: by increasing this 
compression, it has been raised to 1100 
feet, and it can be carried to 2000. The 
process is the simplest of all mechanical 
operations. 

AFFINITY BETWIXT THUNDER AND 

ELECTRICITY. 











— 

Although the discovery of the electrici- 
ty of thunder is very recent, we find so 
certain and evident traces of it among the 
Ancients, that we cannot doubt of its hav- 
ing been observed by them. We shall re- 
late several proofs which establish this 
assertion beyond dispute: they are sup- 
ported by facts which weshould have found 
great difficulty to explain before our know- 
ledge of atmospheric electricity. 
It is certain from the account of Hero- 


ed rods of iron. 


izbtning by s int- 
"Vaomalien to ap 
thor, the Thracians disarmed Heaven of 
its thunder, by discharging arrows into 
the air. and the Hyperboreans could do 
the same by darting towards the clouds 
lances headed with pieces of sharp-point- 
ediron. These customs are so many cir. 
cumstances which conducted to the disco. 
very of electricty ; a phenomenon known 
to the Greeks and Komans by certain ef. 
fects which they attributed to the gods, 
Pliny tells us it appeared from ancien| 
annals, that by means of certain sacrifices 
and ceremonies, thunder could be made to 
descend, or, at least, that it could be ob. 
tained from the heavens. An ancient tradi. 
tion relates, that this was practised in 
Etruria among the Volsinians, on account 
of a monster, called Volta, which, after 
having ravaged the country, had entered 
their city, and that their King, Porsenna, 
caused the fire of Heaven to fall upon it, 
Lucius Piso, a writer of great credit, in 
the first volume of his annals, says, that 
before Porsenna, Numa Pompilius had of. 
ten done the same thing, and that Tullius 
Hostilius, because he deviated from the 
prescribed ceremonies when imitating 
this mysterious practice, was himselj 
struck dead by the lightning, as Mr. Rich. 
man in our day, when repeating at Peters. 
burg the experiment of Marly-la-Villé, 
with too little precaution, Livy mentions 
the same circumstance concerning Tullius 
Hostilius. 

The Ancients had also an Elician Ju- 
piter, who was called Stator the Thun- 
derer, and Feretrian had upon this oc- 
casion the name of Elician. 

During the night which preceded the 
victory gained by Posthumius over the 
Sabines, the Roman javelins emitted the 
same light as flambeaux. When Gylip- 
pus was going towards Syracuse, aflame 
was seen upon his lance, and the darts of 
the Roman soldiers appeared to be on fire, 
| According to Procopius, Heaven favour- 
ed the celebrated Belisarius with the 
same prodigy in the war against the Van- 
dals. We read in Titus Livis, that Lu: 
cius Atreus having purchased a, javelin 
for his son, who had béen just, enrolled as 
a soldier, this weapon appeared as if on 
fire, and emitted flames for the space of 
two hours, without being consumed. Pla- 
tarch, in the Life of Lysander, speaks of a 
luminous appearance, which must be at- 
tributed to electricity ; and in the thirty- 
second chapter he relates two facts of the 
same nature: ‘‘ The pikes of some sol- 
diers in Sicily, and a cane which a horse- 
man carried in his hand in Sardinia, ap- 
peared as ifonffire. _ The coasts were al- 
so luminous, and shone with repeated 
flashes.” Pliny observed the same phe- 
nomenon. ‘‘I have seen,” says he, ‘‘a 
light under this form upon the pikes of 
the soldiers who, were on duty on the 
ramparts.” 

Cesar, in his Commentaries, relates, 
that during the war in Africa, after a dread- 
ful storm, which had thrown the whole 
Roman army into the greatest disorder, 
the points of the darts of many of the sol- 
diers shone with a spontaneous light; a 
phenomenon which M. de Courtivon first 
referred to electrisity. 


To these let us join other facts of the 
same kind, which have been observed by 
the Moderns, and which all prove the close 
affinity between thunder and electricity. 
Upou one of the bastions of the Castle of 
Duino, situated in Frioul, on the shore of 
the Adriatic Sea, there has been from time 
immemorial a pike erected in a vertical 
pesition, with the point upwards. In 
summer, when the weather appears to 
portend a storm, the sentinel who is upon 
guard in that place examines the iron head 
of this pike, by presenting to it the point 
of a halberd, which is always kept there 
for that purpose ; and when he perceives 
that the iron of the pike sparkles much, 
or that there is a small pencil of flame at 
its point, he rings a bell, which is near, io 

















gardener, and a secretary. 
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;dotus, that people, two thousand years 


order to give notice to the people who 
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are at labour 1 the melds, or to the fish- 
ermen who are at sea, that they are 
threatened with a storm; and upon this 
signal every body makes for some place 
of shelter. ‘The great antiquity of this 
practice is proved by the constant and 
unanimous tradition of the country ; and by 
, letter of Father Imperati, a Benedic- 
tine, dated in 1602, in which he alludes 
to this custom of the inhabitants of Duino. 

Mr. Watson relates, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, that, Mr. Binon, Curate 
of Plauzet in France affirmed, that, during 


danger was to be apprehended, as a calm 
soon succeeded, 

Mr. Pacard, secretary to the parish o 
the Priory of the Mountain of Breven, 
»pposite to Mount Blanc, causing some 
workmen to dig a foundation for a build- 
iag, which he was desirous of erecting in 
the meadows of Plianpra, a violent storm 
came on, during which he took shelter 
inder arock not far distant, where he saw 
‘he electric fluid fall several times upon 
the top ofa large iron lever, left fixed in 
the ground, 

If we ascend the summit of any moun- 
tain, we may be electrified immediately 
in certain circumstances, and without any 
preparation, by a stormy cloud, in the 
same manner as the points of the weath- 
er-cocks and masts, as was experienced 
in 1767, by M. Pictet, M. de Saussure, 
and M. Jallabert, jun. on the top of Mount 
Breven. While the first of these Philo- 
sophers was interrogating the guides re- 
specting the names of different mountains, 
and was pointing them out with his finger, 
that he might determine their position, 
and delineate them on the map, he felt, 
every time he raised his hand for that 
purpose, a kind of pricking sensation at 
the end of his finger, like that which is 
experienced when one approaches the 
conductor of an electrical machine strong- 
ly charged.» The electricity of a stormy) 
cload, which was’ opposite to him, was the 
cause of this sensation. His companions 
and the guides observed the same effects ; 
ind the force of the electricity soon in- 
creasing, the sensation produced by it be- 
came every moment more perceptible ; 
it was even accompained with a kind of 
hissing. Jallabert, who had a gold band 
to his hat, heard a dreadful rumbling noise 
around his head, which the rest heard 
also when they put on his hat. They 
drew forth sparks from the gold button 
of the hat, as well as fromthe metal fer- 
rd) of a large walking-stick ; amd as the 
storm was likely to become dangerous, 
they descended ten or twelve fathoms 
lower, where they perceived none of these 
phenomena. A small rain soon atter fell, 
the storm was dispersed, and on their 
mounting again to the summit, they could 
liscover no more signs of electricity. 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


~~ 

Agricultural Experiment.—Dr. Adam 
Clarke, of Millbrook, England, gives the 
tollowing account of a curious agricultu- 
ral experiment, which ‘he tried a few 
years ago: 

‘On June 10, 1816, I planted three 
grains of common red wheat, in what 
might be called good, but not rich ground, 
at Millbrook, in Eccleston, Lancashire.— 
They sprouted well, and produced seve- 
ral side-shoots, which I had intended to 
‘ivide and transplant earty in August ; but 
being from home, the transplanting was 
delayed till the 28th of themonth. I then 
‘ook up the three grains, and divided the 
shoots, which’ amounted to 150; but in 
‘Transplanting, found [ had room for only 


did not transplant these as soon as I could 
have wished ; but, 

**On October 18th, 1 took up all the 
survivers of the 126 plants, subdivided 
and transplanted them in a more open| 
place, and found that the produce was 658 
perfect wheat plants. 1 threw aside what 
might be called the produce of half a 
grain, and ascertained that at this second 
subdivision aid transplanting, two grains 
of wheat had yielded 574 distinct plants, 
or 287 plants from one grain! I then 
committed the whole to the care of Di- 
vine Providence till the next spring, ‘in- 
tending to subdivide and transplant the 
produce of those 574 plants twice in that 
season, should it be propitious. 

“On Monday and Tuesday, March 
24th and 25th, 1817, I took up the above 
plants, which had, in general, stood the 
winter very well ; a few plants only hav- 
ing died, and a few been killed with the 
frost, which had been pretty keen for se- 
veral mornings in the preceding week. -— 
As thy had, in the course of the preced- 
ing October (the time of the last trans- 
planting) and in the beginning of this 
spring, put forth several side-shoots, | 
again divided them, and found that oue o. 
the grains, that is, 287 plants, had multi- 
plied itself into 900 plants, and the second 
grain into 916! These | planted in rows 
in a field, alongside of other wheat sown 
in the common way ; setting the plants 
four inches asunder, and about ten inches 
between the rows. I! once more commit- 
ted these two grains, in their produce, to 
the care of that astonishing Providence 
which had multiplied one into nine hun- 
dred ; and intended to subdivide once 





more, should the spring prove forward 
and favourable. 

** The first week in April, there came 
a severe frost for four or five nights : and 
not having taken any precaution to de- 
fend these tender plants, one-third, at 
least, of the whole was killed. Finding 


that my experiment was thus necessaril 
rendefed “Hicompldte, f did’ not attempt 
any farther subdivision and transplanting. 
The remaining plants throve, and were 
vel} healthy, and in general greatly sur- 
pass the other wheat in length and 
strength of stalk, and in length, bulk, and 
in weight of ear ; many of the ears being 
tive and six inches long, and the grains 
large and well-fed. 

** As some of the more slender stalks 
did not ripen as soon as the rest, I left 
them growing after the field of wheat had 
been cut down; and, to complete the 
catastrophe of this experiment, fowls and 
birds destroyed one half of the crop!— 
What remained, which amounted to seve- 
ral quarts, was of the finest quality: and 
had it not been for the preceding acci- 
dents, the result of this experiment would, 
I am satisfied, have astonished the most 
scientific agriculturalist in Europe.” 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


| 








Singuwar Filiation.—A partridge, fol-| 
lowed by thirteen young ones, of a pecu-| 
liar breed, was lately in the garden of the, 
Duke of Buccleagh, at Langholm, Scot-' 
land. The parent bird, together with| 
three others, was brought up last year by) 
acommon hen, and retained at the Lodge) 
for the purpose of destroying vermin. At 
the approach of spring, however, three) 
of the partridges were impelled by their] 
instincts to seek a wider range of lawn, and 
cover; while the fourth, having becOme 
the constant companion of the gardener’s| 
dunghill cock, evinced no disposition ‘to 
tly away. Chanticleer was gallant enough 
to repay the attachment of his companion, 
and willingly resigned a crumb of bread 
or agrain of barley to the speckled stran- 








126 plants, without going to a different 
‘ol. These 126 plants might be-consi- 
‘lered the produce of two and a half grains 
ot wheat. A few of the slips died ; the 


“est were healthy, and each put forth se- 


er. Unlike the-patient hen, however, 
the partridge\was so jealous, and so great! 


an enemy to polygamy of any sort, that). 


being’ oi 


the best of it 
At length the 
barn-yard representative of the Grand 
Seignior having almost killed another 
cock, was consigned to the keeping of a 
person residing in a different part of the 
. Thither, in spite of every ob- 
stacle, the partridge followed him, and in 
the course of ‘her search was observed 
mingling with the poultry of different 
farms, one of them at least two miles dis- 
tant from Langholm Lodge. At length 
both birds were restored to their pater- 
nal dunghill ; but by this time the attach- 
ment of the partridge had begun to abate, 
and she was observed to be less and less 
in the cock’s company, until she left it 
altogether. Shortly after she was disco- 
vered sitting under a cabbage on a nest 
that contained 15 eggs. Thé bird was 
tite tame, came when called on, and 
ed readily from the hands of persons 
with whom she was familiar. 
— 

Serpents.—Three fine specimens of the 
serpent tribes are now exhibiting in Lon- 
don. Two of them (says the editor of 
the Literary: Gazette) are Boas, which 
have attracted the attention of the curious, 


from the circumstance of one having cast) 


its skin, and the other being in the act of 
losing its outer covering. The former is 
more lively than its companion, which is 
comparatively dull and torpid. The head 
has a Strange appearance, especially about 
the eyes, which look like horn organs in 
a mask, and are in fact little else. The 
motions of these enormous snakes are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; raising their heads 
as if by a magic power, when they assume 
a perpendicular direction; and when 
moving horizontally, undulating in the 
most sliding, graceful; and picturesque 
involutions. The action is visibly per- 
formed by the ribs within, which operate 
as a thotisand feet to produce an almost 
imperceptible but rapid progress. The 
tongue is soft and harmless, resembling a 
swallow’s tail, the danger from this animal 
4 . . 

in its tremendous power. of] 
comp and in its bite. The scales 
are smooth, and the colours. varied and 
rich. . 

In a smaller cage (also lined with flan- 
nel, and the front well guarded with wire,) 
is a serpent of a more mortal character, 
and one which was never before brought 
alive to England : it is the famous Cobro 
de Capello, the Hooded or Spectacle 
Snake (Coluber Naja of Linneus.) O. 
this venomous reptile the bite is certain 
and speedy death, unless a remedy is im- 
mediately applied. The specimen here 
exhibited is about five feet in length. Its 
head is flat, and its aspect singularly fierce 
and disagreeable. If provoked, it darts 
so furiously against the wires as to injure 
itself; and now seemingly aware of this, 
except much irritated, it only shows its 
resentment by hissing, erecting its head, 
and looking stedfastly at the assailant.— 
The*Boas under similar circumstances! 
also hiss ‘and endeavour to bite. On each! 
side of the neck of the Cobro (which is! 
very small) are radiations like lateral fins ;| 
and behind the two marks which procure} 
it the name of Spectacle. Its colour is 
browner than that of the Boas, and the 
speckles by no means so brilliant. ‘The 
scales are rough—generally if not always 
a characteristic of the poisonous serpent. 
The tongue forked, like the others, and| 
harmless, the venom:lying in grooves of| 
the teeth. When deprived of these fangs, 
which are long and crooked, the ey 
is taught to dance to the Indian’s pipe, 
and to writhe innocuously about his per- 











she attacked every other bird that offered 
approach the cock, and from her stipe- 


j 


son. It is evidently the same snake which 
we see carved so often, and so highly ve- 
nerated among the mystic symbols in 
Egyptian and oriental temples ; and thus, 
besides its attractions to the naturalist, 
presents something of interest to the anti- 
quary. 








These animals have been about six)|) 








white fluid, which becomes hard. The 
as may be equal to swallow a fowl or a 
rabbit ; while the Cobro would probably 
ye contented with bread and milk or food 


of that kind. 
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No. XXXIV. of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles: 

PoPULAR TALES.—Equivocation, or the His- 
tory of Lady Forrest —.4dventures of a Bashfut 
Man. 

THE TRavELLER.—Customs and Manners of 
the Parisians in 1822. 

LireRATURE.—-On Figurative Language, 
No. I. 

THE prama.—Dialogue between a Londor. 
Traveller and a Waiter at a Scotch Inn.—Th« 
Curse of Mimicry.—Deaths on the Stage. 
Brocrapu ¥.—Character of Aristophanes. 
ArTs and Scimnces.—Descent into the Crater 
of Mount Vesuvius by eight Frenchmen.—The 
Vegetable World, No. I.—Scientifie and Literary 
Notvees from foreign journals.—Vatural History 
Poetry, GLEANER, Recorp, DEATHSs ant 
MaRRIAGES, Entomas, Caronoiocy. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 
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A plan is projected to unite the waters of 
Lake Ontario with Lake Champlain, by a 
canal across the country from Ogdensburg 
to Plattsburg. The expense of completing 
this canal will not, it is supposed, exceed 
1,500,000 dollars. 

During the !ast week near fifty arks arriv- 
led at Philadelphia with about 200 bushels of 
coal each, which is furnished by the Lehigh 
Company at the price of eight dollars and 
forty cents a ton, which is equal to 30 cents 
a bushel, 

Marble, said to be equal to Italian, lias heen 
found on a farm, seven miles from Lancas- 
ter, Penn. 

Mr. George Watson, a distinguished artist 
of. Edinburg, has presented the South Caro- 
ina Academy vf Fine Arts with a splendid 
rtrait of our celebrated countryman, Ben- 
jamin West, late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy of London. The Academy have elect- 
ed Mr. Watson an honorary member of their 
body. 

Mr. John Fick, of Greenwich Lane, has 
selected from the halfacre of cabbage raised 
by him, as noticed by the Agricultural Socie- 
ty, seven heads which weigh 134 Ibs. 

A volume of Travels on the Nile, by Mr. 
George Bethune English, of Boston, has 
been published in London. This gentleman 
has returned, in good health, to his native 
place, after an absence of nearly ten years, 
which have been replete with uacommon in- 
cidents. 

Captain Perkins,of the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany, has arrived at St. Louis, with a hoat 
toad of furs and peltries worth $14,060 from 
the Rocky Mountains. Another parcel be- 
longing to the same Company, worth $10,000 
was on the river. The whole has descend- 
ed the Yellow Stone river, and must have 
been transported 3000 miles, 

> 
MARRIED, 

On the 14th inst. Walter S. Sinith, M.D. to Miss 
Mary B. Kissam. 

On the 15th inst Mr. Daniel Kinsman, Erq. to 
Miss Sabina ‘Barger. 

On the 15th inst. Mr. Joseph Silva to Miss Eliza 
Pelton. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. John Morgan to Mies 
Charlotte Aun Tryan. 

On the 16tb inst. \Ir. William Yarwood to Miss 
Ann Clark. 

On the Mth inst. Lieot, L. Twiggs to Miss Pris- 
Cilla Decatur M‘Knight, niece of the late Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur. 

- On the 20th inst. Mr. Thomas Van Vorst to 
Miss Eliza Van Horne. 


DIED, 

On the 14th inst. Mr. John Pool, aged 74 years. 
On the 15th inst. (drowned) Jesse Alfred Buck 
Hey, aged 7 years. 
On the 14th inst. Miss Isabella Stout, in the 
36th year of her age. 
On the 15th inst. Dr. Frederick P. Markham, 
of the U.S. Navy. 

Oo the 17th inst. Mr. Thomas Heely, aged 5° 
rears. 


On the 17th inst. Capt. John Grozatt, jun. 





weeks in England, and have as yet taken) 


no fool. They drink a little, and void av 





st. Miss Catherine H. Friedle, 














































































































eaquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
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“Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in/| 
shica it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more |! 








nore magical than the blush of morning 








For the Minerva 
CLARA AND URBINO. 
No. tl. 
When, as I said, Count Lodi’s stee! had pierced 
The bosom of bis child, and he had left 
The spot where be had done the fatal deed 
He sought his couch, while io his breast arose 
Emotions of a wild, aud maniac joy i! 
he exclaimed, *‘ dishonour is effaced, ! 
** And none On earth will dare to cast reproach ii 
*Upon the Coust of Lodi’s lofty name." 1} 
But ia bis joy at intervals there came ' 
Thoughts of remorse, and shame, and future 
And when he slept, his slumber was distu 
By dreams of crime, and blood, and penit 


* Now,’ 





nd one who marked bis visage as he dream'd, 
Could see the workings of a sou! in arms, } 
When morning came, and sleep bad left bis eyes, 
Count Lodi's blood was equable and cool ; j 
And then he dwelt with horror on the deed, | 
Which, on the eve, had dyed his hands with zore | 
* And have I been,” he asked, “ a murderer, 1} 
* And have I robb’d a fellow man of life’? } 
* Earth,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ receive me in thy breast, 
* And bide my blood-stain’d countenanee from men!" |} 
Wild was his sorrow, wild were his complaiats, 
And told what Lodi’s peace had flown away 
But when he found that his uaf | hand 
Had stabb'd, not him he aim’d at, but his c! 





"The daughter of his love whom he bad rear’ HI 
rom infancy, and fondled, and adored ; \ 
Wheo be bad found that Clara’s cheek was pa! 
Aud Clara’s deen blue eye was fix'd in death, i| 
And thought that he hac torn the life from her i 


The turmults in his soul were instant hush'd 














Sod al! bis mind and senses were absorbed i 
Ta one unquenchable cad mighty wo i} 
Fis fare was pale, his hair was turn’d to i! 
Phe litht’ning iw his eye had gone from 

And on the dreary earth he wa!k'd alone, 

The type of wo, a wretch, a penitent ! 

Not loag he liv’d; the b ia age | 
Eshausted soon the curren 3 i 
Aad when he sunk within the tomb, kind t t 
Were shed upon the spot where he was iaid I 
But no erection marks his moulder’d cla; 

For be had deem’ his memory unfit } 
To be upheld and cherish'd by mankind, 
And had forbade all mouument of hin 

‘Thus, ia the grave have perish'd all the t ! 
And all the prospects of those noble three 
There has their iofty lineage found a goal, | 
There do th furg Se yed 

Litovi } 


Lin. Eprror, 





years. If you 





ON SEEING ALADY WEEPON THEDEA TH 
' 


OF HER ONLY SON, i 

What sounds are those, which greet my ¢ | 
A mother’s anguish—mother’s we. iH 
See down he eek fast fi s the tea | 
What is the cause of weeping j 


Alas! the coffin by her side 
Excloses al hel 


"Twas ouce he 








Bat Death has cles’d its short careei 








And ch! what anguish rends her heart! i} 
Her reasons fied; she thinks of none i} 
But him, from whom she’s soon to part, | 
Her only child—her only son I 

' ! 
Cease fair mourner, cease tor mn, ' 
He's treed frown every sorrow here ; H 
Biz spirit’s fe | 
To heav there HI 
JeLivs. i 

1 

== 

QIN BEING ASKED WHEN WE SHOULD || 
MEET AGAIN? 

When shall we twe meet azuin? i 
When stern winter o’er the plain I} 
Shal! chan iis chilling blasts again, i 
And light-/oot spring, in merry dance, j 
Shall o'er our beauteous scenery glanc:. i 
When the blossom's on the trees i 
With odours sweet perfume the breeze Hy 
When the sky-lark’s dulcct song H 
Again is heard the graves among it 
When the wild rose blooms again, i 


And the modest vi'lets seen,— 
© then, I hore, we'll mest again! 


7 
«3 

rs 

me 
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CONSTANT LOVE. 
Green leaves will change 
At the fall of the year; 
Man, too, will range, 
Though he constant appear 


No tie can bind him, 
Tender or strong ; 
Ne’er will you find him 
True to you long. 

Old faces tease him, 


Fresh beauties waris ; 
Yet, while they please hism, 





Still they may harm. 


Though they may move hin 
Artful as fair ; 

Will they e’er love him, 
Make him their care? 


As the roll of the surges— 
The flash fiom the cloud- 
Is their false smile that urges 


To ruin the crowd. 


Though they caress him 
Fondly awhile, 
Ne’er can they bless him, 


False is their smile. 


When cares shall grieve him, 
Sickness bring pain, 
hen will they leave him,— 
None will remain. 


As the snake darts in hate 


From the toe it hath stung ; 


So false ones elate 


Fiy the breast they have wru 


As glides o’er the ocean 
The unmarking keel, 

Is the careless emotion 
Their bosoms can fee}, 


As a heaven of rest 
To the wretched who mour 
the « 


seat of the blest 


To the soul that’s forlorn, 


{s the breast of that fair 


Who cau constant remain ; 


*Tis there, only there, 
He will happiuess gain. 
a 
PARTED LOVE. 





y loveto merit thce 

We parted, and we knew it was for ever— 
We knew it, yet we parted: 

And t feeling of our sou! 

Had else been breath'd iu v 

Their sweet home ia each oth 











They lived and grow ‘mic sadness and despair. 


It was not with the bonds of common love 
Our Lea t were aft together 
t 





Silent companions in th 





And rify the sc nd we had seen 
FE treng’h and truth of mind, and beace 
We th passion’s holiest confidence 


zreat bond that united 
fs . a love's simplicity ; 

Aut io those hog 

The shallow feelings and weak vanity 











We parted (as our hearts and !ovec) in duty 


To Heaves aud virtue, and we both resign’d 
Our trust—ltall her worth and beauty, 
And th’ untold devotivna of my rind. 
We parted in mute anguish, but we bent 


Lowly to Him whose iove is chastise 





it was, perchance, ber spirit had been goaded 
With suffer o2 past its bearing—that her (ail 
But patient heart had been so deeply luaced 


W ith sorrow that its 





Sever’ by mur? than distance. I was told 
Her heart amid ito troubles had grown coid 


She rests in Ifoas 


My soul wa 


To think of a1! her love; and feel how hollow 


Are the sick 
1 Jive in faith and hely calm to prove 
Uy heart was not unworthy of such love. 
—~>— 
EMMA TO EDWARD. 
As Cupid was a ready boy, 


¢ladnesa the world can give 


I taught him soon to read and write ; 


he Urchin, to my greatest joy, 
? * 


flas fornr’d sia letters with deligt: 


ert too like a dream of heaven 


ven each thouglt 
which never 
yrds, rush’dforth and seus 


3 hearts, and ¢! 
; they badbeen 


egriefs which move 


her aims we meekly slighted 


calls atlection, for our eyes 
st wit smiles, our hearts with sigh 


chords were forced to fra.. 


a, and I—TI could not follow , 
cruah'd, pot broken: and I live 


| 
! 
H There is a slumb’ring season when 


3. 


j 

! 

\} Nor ocean, music, winter’s blast— 
} 


! 

i} 

1 

HI ie as 
I heamit, fee} it, list it still, 
' 

{ 

i 

i 

} 


The doughty D then instant grew, 


CHRONOLOGY, 





And close the united W: 
The straddling A, by all that’s good, 
The first of letters, nobly stood ; 
Reluctant wrote the little god 
The R, initial of the rod; 
Again he drew the swelling D, 
And, laughing, ask’d one word from me ; 
With Epwakp thus before my eyes, 
What could my anxious heart suffice ? 
So calling on the Powers above, 
Trembling I wrote, Ob Edward, ‘* Love 
>. 
FAREWELL. 
Moments there are when sorrows sleep— | 
When misery’s tear forgets to flow, | 
And o’er the captive’s care-worn check 
The breath of Heaven deigns to blow! 


” 
! 





On this world’s ever-varying stage, 
Of all that’s felt, or done, or spoken, 


Association’s links are broken! 


When flowers, nor summer’s eve, nor spring, 


Nor all the mystic powers of mind, 
Can break the chain that binds the past! 


But there’s a sad, a solemn sound, 
That lies upon the ear for ever : 
It comes like echo from the tom); 
*Tis beard when friends or lovers sever! 


This asks for, needs no other tone 
Its dreary sleeplessness to wake; 


The chord on which it hangs, alone, 





Dependiess—wi!! not, cannot break ! 
In vain Oblivion’s black’ning winds 
O’er the bright page cf mem’ry sweep,— 
They pass like white clouds o'er the moon, 
Os evening breeze along the deep! 


And I its deathless notes have heard ; 
And yet, tho’ years have clos’d between, | 


As if it only now had been! 


The fated chariot’s dying roll, 
Which bore the maid J low’d so well} 
The sigh, the look, the starting tear, 
} Were soon forgot— but, ah! FAREWELL! 
{ —_- 
MUSIC. % 
| When whispering streams co softly steal 
With creeping passion thro’ the heart; 
} And when, at every touch, we fee} 
Our pulses beat, and bear a part; 
When threads can make 
A heart-stfing quake, 
Philosophy 
Can scarce deny 
The soul can melt in harmouy. 


O lull me, lull me! charming air, 
My sense is rock’d with wonders sweet; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft like a spirit’s are thy feet ; 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And slumbering die, 
And change his soul for harmony. 








ENIGMAS., 





** And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not che walue of things that are small "’ 














Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
PuzzLF 1.—Because it is often told (tolled.) 
Puzz.e 11.—CL. oysters (cloysters.) 
Puzz.¥E u1.—Singularities. 

Auswer to Rebus.—Love. 
—. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a stationer’s shop like a British man of; 








If, 
Which island is most subject to love ? 
Ill. 
Use me well, and I’m every body ; scratch my 
back, aad I am nobody. 
IV, 
You are requested to make one word ef Men 
die in a trot, 


A. D. 


The Christian JEra. 


122. Adrian built at Nismes a palace for Plotina, 
widow of Trajan, and spent the winter at 
Tarragona, ia Spain. 

123. The troubles in Partwi« appeased by Adrian, 

129, Adrian’s journey to Africa. 

130. Aquila translated the old testament into 

Greek, 

131. Publications of the perpetual] edict made by 

Salvius Julianus, Jerusalem rebuilt. 

132. ‘The monument of Pompey rebuilt at Pelusi. 

uin by Adrian. 

134. Julius Severus sent against the Jews. 

. One hundred and eighty thousand Jews slain 
by the Romans. The Jews forbid to go to 
Jerusalem. 

138. Death of Adrian. 

Pius. 

139. Apology for the Christians by Justin. The 

persecution continued. 

148. Secular games celebrated at Rome, the 

200th year from its foundation. 

161. Death ofthe emperor Antonius. Accession 

of Marcus Auselius, aud Llius Verugtoge- 

ther. . 

162. War with the Parthians. The Romans pe 

netrated into Armenia and Media. 

—— Fourth genera! persecution. 

165. Peace with the Parthiaus, who ceded Meso- 

potamia and Adiabene. 

166. ‘The Roman Emperors sent ambassadors « 

China, on account of the silk trade. 

169. Beginning of the war with the Marcomanni 

in Germany. 

180. Death of Maxeus Aurelius. 

Commodus his son. 

185. Conspiracy of Lucilla, sister of the Emperor, 

against his life. She, and all the conspira- 

tors put to death. 

186. Conspiracy, and death ef Perrenis, prefect 

of the Pretorian guards. 

188. The Capito! and libraries burnt at Rome, 

by fire from heaven. Considerable plague 

in Italy. 

191. Fire at Rome. The palace, temple of Ves- 

ta, and a great part of the town consumed. 

193. Death of Commodus on the Ist of January, 

Pertinax proclaimed Emperor by the Preto. 

rian guards. Murdered by them, and suc- 

ceeded by Didus Julianus, who was soon 
killed. Severus Emperor. 

194. Niger worsted and killed by Severus, near 

the Euphrates, 

196. Byzantium taken by Severus. His return to 

Italy. 

197. Severus defeated and slew Albinus, at Ly- 

ons. War with the Parthians. 

201. Severus defeated the Parthians, took their 

capital Ctesiphon, and subdued the Arabs 

and Adiabenians. 

202. Fifth general persecution. 

203. St. lrenwus martyred at Reme. 

207. Tertullian, a father in the church, fiourish- 

ed. 

208. Severus and his two sons in Britain. 

209. Termination ofthe war against the Caledo-. 

nians. Wall of Severus built io Britain. 

210. Death of Severus, at York. Accession o: 

his sons Caracalla and Geta. 

212. Geta murdered in the arms of his mother, by 

his brother Caracalla. 

216. Artabanus, King of the Parthians, surpriset 

by the Ruman Enperor, and his country 

laid waste. 

217. Caracalla put to death, and suceceded by 

Opilius Macrinus. 

218. Macrinus, aud his son Diadumenianus, siain 

by the soldiers. Heliogabalus succeeded. 

222. Heliogabalusslainin a tumult, and succeed- 

ed by Alexander Severus. The Christians 

permitted the exercise of their religion. 

225. Excellentiaws made by Alexander. Mathe- 

maticians permitted to teach in Rome. 

226. Artabanus, King of the Parthians, and last 
of the Arsacide, was defeated aud slain by 
Artaxerxes, a supposed descendant of the 
ancient Kings of Persia. 

223. Ulpian, the lawyer, juris-consuilt, prefect of 
the Pretorian guards, slain by the soldiers 

231. Ovigen flourished. 

235. Alexander, with his mother, put to death by 
the soldiers. Maximin usurped the empire. 
Sixth general persecution. 

237. -Gordians, father and son, proclaimed Em- 
perorg, at Carthage. Balbinus and Pupia- 
nus chosen by the Senate. Maximus siais 
by the soldiers. 


Accession of Arsttonius 


Accession of 


238. Balbinus and Pusianus put to death by the 


Praetorian band.* Gordians, son of the 
younger Gordians, began to reign at 13. 

241. Sapor, King of Persia, seized Mesopotamia 
and threatened Antioch. 

—— A party of Franks, a people of Lower Ger- 
many, defeated in Gaul. 

244. The Emperor Gordian put to death by Phi 
lip, who succeeded him. 

248. Secular games 1099 years after the founda- 
tion of Rome. Theatre of Pompey reduces 
to ashes, 

——~— St. Cyprian chosen bishop of Carthage. 
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